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The public — whose favourable reception of several 
recent works by the present writer has moved 
his grateful thanks — deserve an apology for the 
appearance of a new book on the old subject, 
liiere is nothing here that is positively fresh, 
nothing that cannot be inferred by any one who 
chooses to think out the implications of the apper- 
ception doctrine. Neither does the work contri- 
bute to the department of methodology ; the 
writer feels that others, with more varied experience 
and more opportunities for observation than have 
fallen to his lot, can speak with far greater authority 
than he upon matters of that kind ; and, indeed, 
with two such Herbartians as Professors Adams 
and Findlay at work upon questions of methodo- 
logy, there is no need to anticipate any neglect 
of this department. He has therefore abandoned 
for the time the task of presenting a system of 
Herbartian doctrine, and has preferred rather to 
expound the one or two central thoughts which 
constitute its essence, and seem so vitally needed 
by the education of to-day ; thoughts which have 
a closer bearing upon the character and the destiny 
of the nation than any other thoughts that he 
^ L expound. 

Among the immediate causes which have led 
I the writing of a work following with such un- 
Bual haste upon others, these maybe assigned : — 



(1) Such a growth in the writer's own con- 
victions as to make him distrust the somewhat 
crude panegyrics of " vielseitige Interesse " in 
which he has previously indulged. Not that 
panegyrics are absent from this work ; indeed, 
he believes that the proclamation of the Interest 
gospel is among the most vital needs of the age ; 
but he feels that the springs of Interest have been 
inadequately investigated and expoimded, not 
only by others but by himself. The real " Secret 
of Herbart " may remain a secret, even though 
" Interest " be proclaimed on every housetop. 

(2) A fear — almost a certainty — that the new 
Education Committees are Ukely to apply the 
wrong remedies to our many educational diseases. 
There is some probability that England is about to 
settle down to another tliirty years of educational 
routine ; but there is still greater probability that 
such remedies as are applied will be such as merely 
to accentuate the greatest evil of all by drawing 
attention from it into other directions. The ex- 
periment — for it deserves the name far more than 
the hundreds of operations upon animals by means 
of which vivisectors are doing their best to dis- 
cover nothing — which the writer has made during 
the past year, has convinced him, more than ever, 
that Herbart was right, and that the key to the 
educational situation lies largely in the apper- 
ception doctrine. He almost ventures to think 
that, had he never read of Herbart, he would him- 
self have discovered a kind of apperception doctrine ; 
so pointedly have his experiences indicated where J 
certain educational needs he. 

(3) Lastly, a desire for full, frank, and remo 
less criticism. Is this doctrine nonsense '' 
be nonsense, and Herbartianism a 
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ision, the sooner we devote ourselves to humbler 
tilings than to thinking about the moral regenera- 
tion of man by means of education the better for 
us all ; we will then essay to struggle on, as of old, 
using weapons that have lost their significance, 
and performing, in a more humble and con- 
trite spirit, the common-place duties assigned by 
tradition to the schoolmaster. The mystery of 
life wUl come back ; the veil will fall again over 
the springs of conduct. If, however, the doctrine 
is not nonsense, but sober truth, we shall be driven 

Ion to the inference that not in the church alone but 
in the school will the missionaries of the future 
have to work, equipped not with Hebrew and 
Greek, but with psychology, ethics, and zeal. 
The present work is thus a challenge as well 
as a creed. Few as are the men in England capable 
of answering the question with authority, the 
writer dehberately asks it : " Is this apperception 
doctrine right or wrong ? " He is not conscious 
of any flaw in his argument, but there may be one. 
I As an educarional system Herbartianism seems 
I him to have no errors ; to the extent of its own 
e it appears absolutely and faultlessly true ; 
the same time, the writer's experience is not 
f such as to guarantee that he is infallibly right 
I in holding and promulgating views so momentous 
l^of result. Already he has come to realize — 
a few years ago he had not clearly realized 
—that Frobel has a " Secret " as well as 
Herbart ; and the vision of a third " Secret " is 
Erising before him, " a synthesis of Herbart and 
I Frobel," ' He is, in short, humbled by a con- 
I sciousness of how much in Education is uncertain ; 
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and he therefore asks, with utter sincerity, 
critical minds in England capable of the 
do him the honour of criticising this book. 
may be " suggestive," and " stimulating," and all 
the rest ; the writer wishes to know whether it is 
true. This, surely, should not be hard to decide, 
as the central thought of the book is unmistakable. 
One criticism at least is easy to offer. If the 
\vriter's views are so transitional, why publish 
them at all ? Because British education needs, 
above everything else, views of some sort ; at 
present there are practically none, as i.-i shown by the 
fact that no teacher dreams of caUing himself an 
Herbarticin or a Pestalozzian ; and though a few 
enthusiastic lady teachers call themselves Frobelians, 
it is very doubtful whether many school managers 
know what any one of the three terms means. All 
talk about educational " progress," whether at 
political caucuses or at teachers' conferences, 
is unmitigated nonsense until some definite views, 
theories, or ideals are possessed by the teachers of 
this coimtry. Once tlLCse exist, there is a basis 
for criticism and progress ; a basis too — though 
few teachers seem to reahze the fact — for the 
establishment of professional dignity on firm 
foundations. But without views, teachers will 
be for ever the catspaws of managers and officials 
no wiser than themselves, and such a thing as a 
unified and manageable curriculum will not exist. 
In fact, the doctrine of the curriculum has scarcely 
ever been seriously discussed in England until 
the past year {1903) ; such pedagogical progress 
as may have taken place having been concerned 
only with methodology. The " Theory of the 
Curriculum," to which Dorpfeld contributed so sub- 
stantially, is virtually an untrodden field for Eng- 
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lish educationists. Yet it is perhaps a far more 
important field than methodology. There are 
plenty of teachers — perhaps the writer is one — who, 

as practical methodologists, would take only a low 
educational place — who possess httle skill in pursu- 
ing Socratic or other methods of questioning, or 
in arranging a lesson according to the five Her- 
bartian steps — and yet are quite capable of being 
inspiring teachers in view of the fact that they 
believe in teaching and have clear views upon the 
relative importance of subjects. It is to the two 
matters just mentioned that the present work is 
a contribution. Certainly until there exist sound 
views upon the last subject, education will continue 
— as the able primary teacher mentioned on p.37ex- 
~ sses it — to be regarded as " a dumping groimd." 
. Science of Education," the present writer has 
fcewhere said, " would solve the religious diffi- 
jlty," and, also, the ever present difficulty of the 
ivercrowded curriculum. But teachers, though 
»nstantly feeling the pressure of the situation, 
strangely blind to the only possible source 
relief. Let them once convince the nation 
lat they are the expositors of a science, though 
Efhaps an embryonic science, and also the 
Kjstles oi a gospel, the nation will cease to harass 
n with vexatious interferences. But so long as 
/ studiously discount " ideals " and " theories," 
i rarely spend sixpence upon education per se ; 
ig, in fact, as they confess themselves to be 
lateurs, they must expect to be treated as 
mateurs by a nation which possesses quite as clear 
views as themselves. For, after all, the nation has 
\ to pay, and teachers are not reticent in urging 
^that fact. Let, then, the nation realize that it 
ays for science and for zeal. 
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To return. Despite the immensity of the i 
put forward in these pages, the writer's attitude i 
in large measure, apologetic. Not that he asks 
any indulgence for errors, or crudities, or inequali- 
ties, either in this or in previous volumes ; but he 
comes forward feeling how immense and untrodden 
is the field, how provisional must be even the most 
sincere work, how Httle he knows, how unbedanced 
his judgment may be, nay, how unworthy he must 
appear to those who know him best when compared 
with many of the men who, though adorning the 
ranks of secondary and primary education, have 
never put forward such gigantic claims as those of 
the present book. Yet, though he feels all this, he 
ieels also that there are matters of momentous im- 
portance which others do not see so clearly as 
himself, and which yet deserve to be expounded. 
No one has ever claimed that the messenger who 
dehvers an important message must liimself be 
immaculate. There are others who, mentally and 
morally, are more worthy to expound the " Secret 
of Herbart " than he ; but they do not do so. 
Disregarding, then, the criticisms which his own 
mind suggests, and fearing not — indeed, welcoming 
— such criticisms as a hitherto indulgent pubhc 
may feel tempted to proffer, he gives these pages 
to the world, convinced that they carry either a 
message of far-reaching significance, or a plausible 
delusion which had better be cleared out of the 
way as soon as possible. In ten years' time his 
judgment may be more mature, his knowledge of 
education far more extensive. But — a decade 
more will have gone by ; millions more of children 
may have passed through our schools mentally 
starved ; educationary machinery may be moving 
with such a smoothness that automata maybe direct- 
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PREFACE X2 

ing it ; or, posaUy, the educadoaia! chariot may have 
bqg^ to tiavd at last — in the wrong directi(Hi. 

Still, thon^ the writer challenges criticism on 
the central ideas of this book, he does not ask 
for any petty criticism of the usiial anti-Herbartian 
type. The standard objections to the supposed 
doctrines of Herbart have little practical bearing 
on these central ideas. " Interest." some one will 
say, "is laigdy dependent on hereditan- endow- 
ment" ; the answer is that though this is true (and 
was recognized by Hert>art) no Interest can spring 
up in a vacuum ; the Herbartian element of apper- 
ception is \'ital; at any rate in all the knowledge 
departments. The real question is : " Gi\'en a 
normal mind (geniuses and imbeciles are not the 
concern of the schoolmaster), does Herbart give a 
true account of the means by which the might\' 
protective and directive force of Interest can be 
generated ? " 

Again, the standard objection to the term *' many- 
sided " as appUed to Interest, is, in the opinion of 
the vniteT, partly at least justified. He does not 
drop the term entirely, but he thinks it ^iU some 
day have to be dropped in place of some better one. 

The real crux of the book is found on p. bo. 
Pages 41-50 expound a subject of vast importance, 
but one where agreement is fairly easy. If the factor 
discussed on p. 60 is really \ital to the moral hie, 
the main outlines of the primarv' curriculum begin 
at once to appear. 

One personal matter. It may be said tliat tlie 
gloomy futiu*e dra\^'n in some parts of the book is 
an unfair one. Primarj' education in the north of 
England may be — and probably is — in a far better 
condition than primary education in the south. 
But the writer has never worked in the north, and 
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only speaks of what he knows at first hand. 
speaking he trusts that he has said nothing to give 
offence, least of all to those who, amid the appalling 
conditions which obtain in the less vigorous dis- 
tricts (where towns exist which have never, since 
they came into existence, possessed any educational 
institution except of the crudest kind) are doing 
what they can to raise the mental level. One fact 
is undeniable, and should fill teachers with acutest 
anxiety and even reproach : there are whole disiricts 
in England where the word " education " is a more 
hateful word than the word " drunkenness " ; where 
the best passport to municipal success is to promise 
to cripple education by financial parsimony ; and 
where the mental life is centuries behind that of 
Japan (a country in which, as Meiklejohn's Geo- 
graphy tells us, " people are eager to learn and very 
willing to pay well for it"). It is true that the 
primary teacher has been, in years past, astonish- 
ingly efficient from the point of view of the 
i86i code : he has performed tasks which one 
would have thought impossible ; he has made, under 
Government pressure, the most unpromising human 
material capable of reading, writing, and "work- 
ing sums " — after a fasliion. It is a daily wonder 
to the present writer how country schoolmasters, 
with their staff of two or three raw boys and their 
six score of raw children, can teach anything what- 
ever, and do it on a salary that forbids the purchase 
of a book. But though, considering the means at 
their disposal, our primary teachers have earned 
their salaries ten times over, the fact remains 
that our primary system, so far as the writer has 
had means to judge, has contributed nothing to 
the culture, morals or ideals of the a, — ■ ■ 
thirty years have been educationally 
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the name " education " is more hated now, in 
many districts, than it was at the middle of the 

past century. 

Teachers are no longer enslaved to a rigid curricu- 
lum ; and they will no longer be glaringly under- 
paid. Social repute they will not acquire for 
many years, and promotion to official positions 
will be barred to them so long as, in this country, 
these remain the monopoly of a certain social class 
whose youths " look forward as a matter of course 
to positions and appointments, for the want of 
which men of gifts and capacity from other social 
strata break their hearts, and they will fill these 
co^'eted places with a languid, discontented in- 
'capacity." ' But despite the serious hindrances 
that will continue to cling about the work of the 
primary teacher, the fact remains that upon him, 
and not upon his languid " superiors," rests the 
real educational task; it is in his schoohoom, and 
not in their bureau, that the forces making the 
future are at work. 

But one fetish the primary teacher must finally 
and scornfully abandon, the fetish that he is, in 
some specially notable sense, a " practical '* 
worker. The facts that education is a detested 
thing in many districts, and that town after town 
will reject a Free Library, Eire sufficient to show 
that his boast is ill-founded. If " practice " has 
failed to create a taste for books and for education, 
it is time that " theory " and " ideals " should 
have a chance. It is time, in short, for the teacher 
to make a fresh start, and frankly to recognize 
that the past is a vacuum or a blot. 

Two final remarks. The writer would have liked 
to quote, in extenso, the recent pronouncements of 
' H, G. Wells, Mankind in the Making, p. 173. 
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Sir Oliver Lodge on Education and Sociology. 
They serve to show that thoughtful men who are 
not avowed Herbartians are moving towards 
Herbart's position on questions of Curriculum, 
Interest, and the like. 

Lastly, though a ** reply*' to Professor James, 
this work is rather a reply to a single expression 
used by that great psychologist, than to his work as 
a whole. The Talks to Teachers is, in most matters, 
a strongly Herbaftian book. 

\The Author wishes to thank several friends for 
assistance and advice, especially the Rev. J. Trebilco^ 
Messrs. E. E. Elt, B.Sc, F.J. Gould, F.A. Hibbins, 
M.A., and F. B. Young, B.A. ; also his own father 
and sister. 

F.H.H. 
Easter, 1904. 
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" The half-educated, unskilled pretenders, professing impos- 
sible creeds and propoundmg ridiculous curricula, to whom the 
unhappy parents of to-day must needs entrust the intelligen- 
ces of their children ; these heavy-handed barber-surgeons of 
the mind, these schoolmasters, with their ragtag and bobtail 
of sweated and unqualified assistants, will t>e succeeded by 
capable, self-respecting men and women, constituting the most 
important profusion of the world." — H. G. Wblls, Anlicipa- 

" Education is the only thing that can do away with those 
internal evils that disturb the peace and threaten the existence 
of the nation — labour troubles, saloon poUcics, haunts of vice, 
slum-Lfe and the like. These things exist because a large body 
of our people, from want of education to open up to them the 
world of great movements, and noble interests and employ' 
ments, are condemned to narrow, sordid lives, and petty or 
vicious interests. We disinherit them of the spiritual treasures 
of humanity. . . and then ~we wonder why they are vulgar, 
mean, squalid, discontented, and rebellioua. We make ail 
the nobler delights impossible for them, and then we wonder 
why they take to vulgar delights, i . . If we would quench 
interest in the saloon, the pool-room, the dance-hall, the dive, 
the low theatre, we must ofiset them by something rousing 
a warmer and more enduring interest. . . . Teachers, of all 
people, must be endowed with the missionary spirit." — T. 
Davidson, History of Education. 

" The individuaUty must lirst be changed through widened 
interest . . . before teachers can venture to think they will 
lind it amenable to the general obligatory moral law. , . . 
While moraUCy is rocked to sleep in the belief in transcendental 
powers, the true powers and means which rule the world are at 
the disposal of the unbeliever." — J. F. Herbart, AUgemeina 
PSdagogib 
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The most eminent of American psychologists 
complains : — 

" The conscientious young teacher is led to 
believe that the word ' apperception ' contains a 
recondite and portentous secret,^ by losing the 
true inwardness of which her whole career may 
be shattered. . . . Now, ' apperception ' is an ex- 
tremely useful word in pedagogics, and offers a 
convenient name for a process to which every 
teacher must frequently refer. But it verily means 
nothing more than the act of taking a thing into 
the mind." ^ ^ 



The following work is intended to show : — 
(i) That the word "Apperception " does contain 
a secret which, though not " recondite," is im- 
mensely " portentous." 

(2) That by losing or never acquiring **the true 
inwardness " of this " secret," a teacher's whole 
career, and a nation's career also, is in danger of 
being " shattered." 

(3) That though " Apperception " may involve 
" nothing more than the act of taking a thing into 
the mind," the things taken in may sometimes be 
nothing less than " airs from heaven " counteractive 
of " blasts from hell." 

J- Italics ours. 

Taiks to Teachers, 

B 



The secret of herbart 

(4) That, in fine, the " Apperception " doctrine 
has well-nigh incalculable moral, social, and spiritual 
implications. 

From thirty or forty thousand pulpits comes the 
cry " Sin — sin — sin." And tlie louder tJie cry 
rises the less does the world seem to listen. In 
Betlanal Green, as the recent census shows, one 
person out of eighteen attends Sunday morning 
public worship ; one person out of nine attends on 
Sunday evening. If the churches, on the present 
basis, are to be the sole agency for suppressing sin, 
then sin will never be suppressed, for people are 
growing less and less responsive to appeal. 

But the schools are filled to overflowing ; and 
he wlio looks upon them and sees their doors 
thronged with those who are not, and perhaps never 
need become "sinners," is driven to risk whether it 
is not at these crowded doors, rather than at the 
portals of the churches, that the problem of evil 
awaits solution. Would not one- tenth of the 
devotion now lavished — ^in great measure in- 
effectively — upon " missionary " or "religious" 
work, or upon the necessary but thankless work 
of cherishing in a kindly way the useless and 
infirm, serve, if directed along scientific hnes, to 
make Education into the most powerful of all 
agencies for the suppression of evil ? This is at 
least conceivable. 

But Education — as we at least in the southern 
counties know — has not realized the high hopes 
once placed upon it. Judged by any test we 
choose to apply, Education has failed. 

(i) Morally — using the terra in the narrow sense 



^the failure is unmistakable. We may be less 
Titally callous to suffering than our ancestors ; 
we are not more strenuous, pure, or self-denying. 
Often it seems as if, in place of every evil grappled 
with or suppressed, some new evil, or some new 
folly, generates itself out of notliing before our 
eyes. True, the Church as well as the School must 
be regarded as, in a measure, responsible for this 
failure ; gambling, intemperance, and foul language 
(if we may believe the first Mosely Commission) 
are far less prevalent among American workmen, 
brought up in "secular " schools and in a country 
where there is little or no official recognition of 
religion, than in our own. But for one department 
— that of " minor morals " — the School is almost 
alone responsible, and here the failure is over- 
whelming. So far as -the duties of courtesy and 
decency are concerned, the recent words of the 
Globe newspaper ' hold good : " The manners of the 
rising generation are non-existent." 

(2) Take another standard — that of interests 
awakened or created by the School. 

Where can we find intellectual keenness ? What 
subject taught in our schools attracts pupils after 
school days are over ? 

In one borough of 14,000 inhabitants there were, 
in 1902, some three or four students, exclusive of 
primary teachers, studying elementary chemistry. 
Not two persons in the same borough could be got 
together to study, one afternoon a week, the 
literature of their own country. 

In another borough, small, but regarded by its 
'^Utaats as progressive, not one student, 

' 3. I902' 
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exclusive of teachers wlio had to study the subject, 
was willing to pay a shilling for a course of lessons 
in chemistry. A disinterested Jdesire for the sub- 
ject simply did not exist. 

No ; from the point of view of interests roused or 
created, our schools would appear to be not merely 
failures but plague-centres. Pupils enter them at 
six full of inquisitiveness ; they leave them full of 
mental apathy. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
Harwich and Fareham reject by public vote the 
ofiers of Mr. Carnegie. What have Harwich and 
Fareham to do with books and libraries ? 

(3) Take a lower standard yet, that of mere 
knowledge conferred and dexterity attained. 

Questioning the evening school pupils once 
entrusted to his charge, a teacher known to the 
writer discovered that none of them could find, 
by practical measurement, the volume of a 
wooden cube ; that not one knew the distinction 
between a planet and a fixed star, or tlie relation 
of our solar system to the rest of the universe ; 
and that not one knew the causes of the sea- 
sons. In a class for elementary mathematics, the 
question, " What is the difference between twelve 
and twenty ? " or, " If twenty is divided into two 
parts, one of them being twelve, what is the other 
part ? " gave perplexity to the youths in their teens, 
who only recently had been pupils in a primary 
school ; English Literature was positively a sealed 
book ; Jewish prophetic hterature, and the immense 
influence exerted upon it by the Assyrian invasions, 
actual or imminent, were unknown. 

(4) Take a lower standard yet. Five Dashshire 
boys out of ten, if asked what school they . 
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attend, will answer, " I goes to — School" ; and not 
two out of the ten will be able to compose, and to 
utter so as to be heard distinctly five yards away, 
a grammatical sentence of moderate length. 

The second of these four standards is the one 
ion which most stress should be laid. 
The evening school is as much now the crucial 
test for the success of educational work as, in years to 
come, it will be the recruiting ground for the forces 
of good. If the day school has implanted a love of 
knowledge the evening school will bear its witness 
to the fact. But it bears none. Judged by every 
possible standard, the day school has failed, and the 
reason does not lie in any excess of corporal punish- 
ment, but partly, at least, in the failure of teachers to 
realize the immensity of the mission to which they 
are called. In country districts the failure is 
almost inevitable ; a boy of fifteen who cannot read 
or speak English, and has never touched genuine 
literature in his life, can no more teach anything — 
even the boasted three R's— than he can build a 
suspension bridge or work a miracle. But in the 
towns the results are often as unsatisfactory as in 
the country districts. The primary school has 
implanted no tastes at all ; the pupils leave it at 
the age of fourteen with significant willingness. 
Like Marius amid the ruins of Carthage, the evening 
school teacher, surrounded by half-filled copy-books 
and tattered manuals of arithmetic, is virtually 
standing in the midst of ruins — the ruins of an 
~ lea] . 



I For there was once an idea! in England, dimly 
seemed, perhaps, and discerned only by a few ; 
"; nevertheless an ideal possessing some promise 
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and possibility. The literature of the middle decades 
of the nineteenth century shows that there was on 
the part of many an artisan some eagerness to learn ; 
and though primary teachers were fewer than now, 
and possessed but little training and no pretensions, 
their eyes were fixed on the future ; there was an 
openness of mind which is now too often absent,' 
Pestalozzi's influence in England may not have been' 
great, but it was present. Education had a spirit 
of its own ; disillusionment had not come, Learning 
may not have been held in much esteem, but it was 
not, as now, regarded over whole regions with aver- 
sion and contempt. Books of "self-instruction" 
bear witness to this fact. Adam Bede attended an 
evening school, and his teacher was an enthusiast. 

What has happened to change the fair though 
homely landscape to one from which colour and 
hfe seem absent ? Alas, we know. In 1861 
occurred perhaps the saddest event in English 
history, the establishment of the " payment-by- 
results " system in the prunary schools of this 
country ; the official denial to the poor of this land 
of a humanising culture ; the official behest to the 
teachers of the land to throw every ideal into the 
dust. The very years in which Ziller was first 
promulgating a scheme of " educative instruction" 
—instruction that should humanise, and form 
character — were the years in which England first 
caught sight of this horror ; a horror so intense 
that to this hoin- the primary education of England 
remains well nigh frozen and paralysed. 

There are men even now, educational official 
and others,' who would fain bring bac k, in! 

' Schoolmasler, Feb, 61h, 1904.. 
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modified form, the methods of those thirty frightful 
years. Asked what are the most important subjects 
in the primary curriculum, they will answer — "The 
Three R's." Nay, even teachers themselves will 
give this answer, as if fascinated by the vampire 
that has taken their blood, 

Many who hear the psans raised in praise of 
German educational thought are tempted to ask 
whether the p<eans are not too loud. Has not 
England contributed something to Education ? 
Is not the most distinguishing mark of German 
educational hterature its immense and trivial 
verbosity ? The answer is that England has 
contributed noble teachers to the cause of Educa- 
tion ; men like Arnold, Thring, and Bowen in the 
secondary ranks ; men like F. J. Gould and many 
another in the primary ranks ; a host also of noble 
women ; but to the clear and scientific compre- 
hension of educational ideas and methods she has 
until recently scarcely contributed anything at all. 
This is illustrated by the disastrous answer above 
quoted, that the " TTiree R's" are the most vital 
subjects in the primary curriculum. 

If the Herbartians have any message worth 
hearing it is that, except as means to an end, 
the "Three R's " have but the smallest educational 
significance.' Dorpfeld and 2iller are here atone. 
Despise " theory " if you will, one might say to 
teachers ; but until you have framed for yourselves 
an educational ideal, determined the relative value 
of subjects as measured by the standard of that 
ideal, and formulated a curriculum in accordance 
a of the "Three R's" is 
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with it, you will continue to be subjected to the 
aggressions of officials as fog-bound as yourselves ; 
harassed by that constant multiplication of subjects 
which you daily deplore ; and humiliated by the 
sense that you are not a profession of scientific 
specialists, but the mere " cave dwellei-s " that 
Professor Adams has called som^ of you. 

Educated as many of our teachers have been in 
schools whose efficiency is of tlie kind above de- 
scribed, they are, too often, devoid of culture, 
devoid of intellectual or moral keenness, devoid 
even of interest in their own work. Only excep- 
tionally is a primary schoolmaster, unless in the 
most favoured districts, a reader of books, a " local 
light," a centre of refinement, a man of ideas ; and 
when he does chance to be one of these he often 
becomes an object of suspicion among his fellows. 
" Teachers do not read books on Education," was 
said to the present writer by an experienced manager 
of a book store, who, as he said the words, seemed 
not to realize their frightful import. Many a 
speechlessly insane practice is as rife as ever in our 
primary schools, such, for example, as the public 
abuse of helpless pupil teachers by their head teacher 
— this in the interests of "disciphne ! " Teachers 
are often worse than artisans in their neglect of 
such means of enlightenment as public lectures ; 
nay, head teachers have been known to put obstacles 
in the way of their own juniors learning a foreign 
language or a new subject. 



And the managers, new or old ! It is extremely 
doubtful whether, in the whole of England, there 
are many members of Education Committees who 
have ever heard of Conienius, Pestalozzi, or Herbart: 
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or many who would spend a florin on a book dealing 
with Education j>erse ; ^ or many who wish to learn, 
or believe in the possibility of learning, anything 
fresh about Education. Quite often the official 
" prizes " of the educational world fall to men who 
do not even profess to know educational principles 
— to men of other and ahen professions ; in some 
cases of no profession and no ideals at all. 
The notion that those principles exist — for those 
who choose to seek them with the sweat of their 
brow — has not yet dawned upon us. Education 
is regarded as something between a knack and a 
nuisance. 

And, after all, neither teachers nor managers are 
much to blame. Why should they study educa- 
tional principles when, to all appearance, such 
principles do not exist ? Where can they find — to 
give a simple example of our present condition — 
an authoritative encylopaedia of education ? Are 
there five professors of education in the country 
exerting any influence outside the circle of their 
own pupils ? Does not London support Herbart 
and Edinburgh try to oppose him ? Are not books 
on the philosophy of education the dullest books 
that exist ? 

Now the truth is that Education is one of the 
most illimitable, untrodden, and promising fields 
of research that can anywhere be found. Instead 
of there being nothing there is almost every- 
thing for us to learn. Instead of having well-nigh 
reached its perfection and climax it has scarcely 
yet entered upon the career that is bound to be 
ultimately so victorious. It is for this reason that 

1 Not that there are many books worth reading. 
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the indifference of teachers and managers appears 
so strange and disastrous. But time is on the side 
of Education. The stars in their courses fight on 
its behalf. No human prediction is so scientifi- 
cally reliable as the prediction that, sooner or later, 
the immense significance of Education, a signifi- 
cance not only intellectual and economic but moral 
and spiritual also, will be recognized, and that with 
this recognition will come a vast increase in the esteem 
bestowed upon those who chance to have adopted 
it as a profession. Even now, despite the obvious 
failure of recent years, one hears at times wistful 
panegyrics of what Education might accomplish ; 
though they who panegyrise it most are far from 
having consciously arrived at the standpoint of this 
book. However small, indeed, may have been 
the educational progress of this nation when esti- 
mated by an absolute standard, it has been super- 
ficially phenomenal and momentous when the last 
few years are alone taken into account ; when, above 
all, the fact is remembered that the best men have 
never been attracted to the cause. In Britain 
alone four professorships of education have just 
been filled — let us hope by men who know the 
" nation's need " and have a message. 

" Superficially phenomenal and momentous," 
Yes, the progress is almost wholly on the surface, 
a progress in externals; in such things as buildings, 
salaries, organization ; in the complexity (almost 
the unwieldiness) of the curriculum ; it is not a 
progress in ideas, in ideals, or in devotion. Our 
public educational bodies pay splendid salaries^ 
to men who, though once perhaps good teachers, 
have been bribed to be teachers no longer, and are 
now administrative officials, destined by the nature 
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of their new work to contribute little or nothing 
to educational thought ; splendid salaries also 
to architects who, though they may inspect every 
school chimney in existence, will leave Education 
just where they found it. Our public bodies spend 
much on fine buildings — forgetful that, however 
desirable such buildings may be, the greatest 
educational experiment of modern times was 
performed by Pestalozzi in the poverty-stricken 
outhouses of a convent ; disregardfiil, too, of the 
strange fact that if Pestalozzi were at this moment 
working as a schoolmaster in England he would 
not receive a quarter of the salary of some inspect- 
orial superior. Nay, one asks curiously whether 
Pestalozzi— once a revolutionist and always an 
unbusiness-like dreamer — would not be wholly 
ignored alike by committees and by Whitehall. 

There are two ways in which Education may come 
o a revival. The first way is to fay for a revival ; 
to offer high rewards, in the form of exceptional 
salaries, to all men who will contribute substan- 
tially to educational thought. This plan might 
ensure that some of the ability now drawn off in 
other directions would be devoted to the work 
where the need is greatest of all. In fifty years' 
time we should then perliaps have fifty educational 
thinkers, and in five hundred ycai^' time a " Science 
\ of Education." 

This plan will probably never be adopted. There 
exists no demand — or very little demand — for ideas ; 
scarcely any conception that it is just in the absence of 
ideas where one of the greatest dangers hes ; certainly 
no willingness to pay for ideas, though over generous 
b willingness to pay for those extraneous services 
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which, however necessary, have no relation what- 
ever to the vitalization of Education. Though we 
may, therefore, rightly contend that the ideal school- 
master should be regarded and remunerated as a 
professional man, and even a man of research ; 
though we may rightly urge that a Science of Educa- 
tion — co-ordinate with a Science of Medicine and 
twenty times as significant — is to come into exis- 
tence, yet, unless we can find some other and more 
powerful lever than thisj we must dismiss all hope 
of sohd or early educational progress. 

As a profession Education has never yet had a 
chance ; yet, as already said, it is demonstrably 
the calling of the future, the one that will attract, 
in coming decades and centuries, many of the most 
original and devoted minds. But it must first 
discover for itself some standpoint from which it 
will appear as a truly " portentous " and vital 
matter ; more portentous and vital than the cut 
of a clergyman's vestments, or the faith-healing 
ecstasies of an American neurotic. Religion — nay, 
superstition herself — can experience revivals ; we 
read of the rise of Methodism, weread of the Oxford 
Movement, we read of the Christian Scientists, 
Why, then, should not Education have her revivals 
too ? Was not Comenius the equal of Wesley, 
Pestalozzi as great as Newman, Herb art greater 
than Mrs. Eddy ? A revival, indeed, is not only 
possible but— i/ only Education can discover a 
standpoint for hersetf — quite inevitable. Is there 
such a standpoint, or must educationists con- 
tinue to pursue their calhng with divided aims 
and cold hearts ? There is such a standpoint ; 
occupying it, teachers as a class will catch aghmpse 
of an ideal that has never yet, save to a few of their 
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iner eyed fellows, revealed its stately propor- 
iitions. Aiid why, indeed, should Education be 
without miUennial dreams ; or why call them 
dreams that are so weU based on scientific neces- 
sities ? 



■ The Rev. R. J. Campbell, a " popular preacher " 

Rrho is a genuine thinker as well as a preacher, has 

t»een recently predicting a. " great revival " in 

evangelical religion. Is this, then, to be all that the 

new century has to offer — a repetition of paroxysms, 

I which, once passed, will leave mankind but little 

kchanged ? Is there no new ground to break up ? 

Els evangehcal Protestantism— staggering under the 

Rilows of biblical criticism — to hark back, as Angli- 

Icanism is harking back, to vanished centuries ; 

■iseeking to animate old fornas with a new spirit, or 

Wto dress the old spirit in new forms ? The task may be 

i worthy one, but there remains yet a finer, more 

jTomising and more original task still, one that, 

I England, has never been attempted at all ; the 

Lsk of animating new forms with a new spirit ; the 

Jtask, in fact, of bringing about an educational re- 

Wtfival, of moving along lines never before trodden by 

lEnglish feet. With twenty men of Mr. Campbell's 

calibre as leaders, this task might be attempted ; 

but Education has scarcely any leaders at all, and 

those that she has scarcely realize that well-nigh 

every moral and social current of the age is setting 

slowly in their direction, and that they, if wise 

and farseeing, can direct those currents to mighty 

ends. 



" Scientific," yes ; we will never forget that 
.some day there will be a " Science of Edu' 
■even though we may question whether etj 
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revival will have its origin solely in S3'stematized 
scientilic thought. Such a " Science " ■ — ever before 
the minds of those educationists who have been 
influenced by German thought — will be a body of 
principles based securely on psychology and kindred 
studies ; consequently possessing authority, and 
adding dignity to its exponents. The notion is a 
fine one, and will some day — if more men of the 
stamp of Professors Adams and Findlay are raised 
up — be gloriously realized ; for in the writings of 
these Herbartians we see the coherent outlines of a 
new science already beginning to appear. But in 
the belief of the present writer, this scientific stand- 
point — taken alone — is not the one that will effect 
any immediate transformation, though it will do 
much ; solving many of the perplexities and contra- 
dictions of present-day effort, and lifting tliose who 
follow Education as a calling some inches out of the 
professional gutter in which tlieynowlie. Nay, the 
writer himself, when at Cambridge, attempted to 
contribute to such a science by teaching to future 
School Inspectors the elements of psychology. 

Our leading educationists almost without excep- 
tions-even those who are "scientific " in spirit, 
nay, even those who, at times, catch a noble Pisgah 
view of the future— speak with bated breath and 
modest diffidence. They seem to have but Uttle 
faith in their subject and their profession. They 
feel, perhaps rightly, that a " Science of Education " 
in its completeness is still a far-off ideal ; accord- 
ingly they hesitate to suggest an aggressive forward- 
movement ; they question whether the resources 
for it exist ; their policy remains slow, cautious, 
tentative. 
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Their motives may be good but the policy is fatal, 

~ is no need to wait for a completed " Science 

of Education " before inaugurating a forward 

movement. The scientiiic standpoint pure and 

simple is probably not the one, be it repeated, 

T[from which the movement wiU start. There is 

nother standpoint from which it can. In ten 

lyears' time Education may be revolutionized — if a 

K-few hundred teachers choose to occupy this stand- 

I point. 

The whole case may be summed up in a few words; 

■and if these words can be justified they will con- 

■vict almost every educationist in the country — even 

Ithe most " scientific "- — of working, partly at any 

■late, on the wrong lines. Education musi be regarded 

%frimarily as less a Science than an Art, or if the 

f^writer may be permitted a bold and, in this connection, 

unaccustomed mode of expression, less an Art than a 

Gospel. Instead of there being a " Logical Basis 

of Education " — to use Professor Welton's termin- 

\ ology — there must first be an "Ethical Basis." If 

Vthis is " scientific " too, so much the better. 



I Wonderfully coherent will the whole subject 
become when once this standpoint is occupied. 
Wonderful the change in the status and the spirit 
of teachers. Wonderful, also (to mention a minor 
point), the change in our way of regarding the func- 
tion of educational journals, the best of which are 
now devoted to the discussion of matters which, 
though frequently of real importance, fail somehow 
to reveal this importance, fail, in fact, to force 
themselves on us as vital, We ask, somewhat 
sceptically, whether articles on " Individuality " 
or the " Culture Stages " possess, after all, much 
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real significance. " Is Education really a very 
momentous matter ? " we seem to hear our pro- 
fessors asking as they post their manuscripts . 
" Some more words — words — words " we seem to 
hear editor and readers say as the article stands 
before them. In the highest as in the lowest ranks 
of the educational hierarchy, men look at each 
other as the ancient augurs looked — with an ever- 
present inclination to laugh. Now and then there 
comes a man seeing dimly or clearly the unrealized 
possibiUties that lie in Education ; but, on the 
whole, educationists, " scientific " or "empirical," 
do not appear to be very much in earnest. 

There exists a view of things, an attitude, a 
standpoint, which will change all this. Sooner or 
later teachers will come to realize that they have a 
great pari — the chief part — to play in battering down 
the ancient fortresses of evil. Those ancient fortresses 
still stand, defying all puny present efforts to reduce 
them to ruins. The mightier artillery of Education 
has yet to be brought up. When brought up, it 
will be found to be in the truest sense, " scientific " ; 
but the great characteristic of this new ordinance 
will be moral " efficiency." 

Sin, Vice, Moral Evil. But is there, after all, any 
weapon by which this monster may be slain ? 
Perhaps none. Is there any weapon by wfiich it 
may be reduced to comparative impotence ? There 
are two, and probably only two ; for weapons like 
criminal law, used by the state for its own purposes, 
may here be ignored ; their effects are admittedly 
superficial. But two weapons, one consecrated by 
centuries of use, the other well-nigh — in a sense — 
fresh from the armoury, lie fiefore us. Used in 
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conjunction they will effect much ; either, alone, 
will effect something. 

The first, and the more ancient, is Religion. So 
great are the claims put forward on its behalf, that 
the mere whisper of the existence of other weapons, 
perhaps equally or still more potent, will be heard 
with disfavour .in many circles. Preachers will tell 
us that without Religion there can be no true 
morality, and even the atheist seems at times willing 
to admit that some forms of Religion are powerful 
allies to virtue. Yet, after all, there. is no necessary 
connection between the two. Some religions, Uke 
that of the ancient Phoenicians, were provocative 
of vice. Moreover, they who tell us that there can 
be no true morality without religion will tell us at 
another time — all unconscious of self-contradiction — 
that mere morality avails nothing, thus implying 
that there can be mere morality — ^moraUty apart 
from Religion. The facts of the case are not really 
difficult to ascertain. Religion, in many of its 
forms, is a powerful ally of moraUty, but it is not 
the sole ally, nor, considering the prestige it enjoys 
and the resources at its disposal, has it proved itself 
a very constant or faithful ally. There may exist 
other aUies whose value has been hitherto under- 
rated, perhaps even ignored altogether. 

This is implied in the words of Dr. G. A. Smith. 
" Sin is the longest, heaviest drift in hirnian history 
. . . Men have reared against it government, 
education, philosophy, system after system of 
reUgion. But sin has overwhelmed them all."^ 

" Overwhelmed them all " — even religion — even 
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Christianity itself, as we shall see in a moment. 
The confession is a true one, though presently the 
question will be asked, legitimately enough, whether 
the second of the barriers mentioned by Dr, Smith — 
Education — has ever been reared in earnest ; 
whether the erection of this barrier has not been 
left to mental babes and sucklings, to the despised 
ones of the earth ; whether, in fact, the resources 
of Education as a moral agency have ever, 
been seriously called into play. But for the 
present let us abide by Dr. Smith's confession ; 
and it amounts (among other things) to this, that 
religion, though a barrier to sin, is not an invincible 
one. Sin cannot be wholly suppressed by religion ; 
therefore, to neglect the other great force or forces 
by which this suppression may be, in part, accom-J 
plished, is a foohsh if not a criminal procedure,! 
What the force or forces may be will appear later* 
on. Here we have mainly to realize the significance;! 
of the statement just made, because, if that statcj 
ment is true, it is indeed immensely significant.^ 
Evil ca7inot be wholly suppressed by religion alone. 

The proof of this comes from the most conclusive 1 
quarter — reHgious people themselves. There is noj 
need to use the common and not altogether reput- 
able argument that an examination of the lives of I 
these people shows their lives to be no better than 
the lives of others. The argument — all things . 
considered — is not wholly fair, though fair enough 
when used against those who claim rehgion as the 
only moral panacea. No ; the liest argument of all 
is found in the Prayer Book, especially in the General 
Confession and the Litany. Sin, we there discover, 
rages still in the bosom of the believer. Evil, in 
varied forms, still strives for mastery. Nay, the 
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most intensely " religious " people — those devoted 
wholly to an ascetic or " religious " life — daily 
confess at least to sins of thought which more prosaic 
people, engrossed in wholesome " hobbies " and 
"secular" interests, in pohtics, in book-reading, 
and so forth — commit less or not at all. 

Evidence from outside—evidence adduced by 
observant schoolmasters and others who have 
been face to face with intense forms of juvenile 
evil— bears out this conclusion. 

" Emotional and sometimes precociously religious 
boys are found to be in sad trouble from " one 
particular moral foe.' 

The evil here referred to " is not necessarily 
the indication of a coaree nature. It is observable 
in refined, intellectual, and even pious persons."^ 

" The boys whose temperament specially ex- 
poses them to these faults are usually far from 
destitute of religious feehngs ; there is and always 
has been an undoubted co-existence of religiosity 
and animabsm ; emotional appeals and revivals 
are very far from rooting out carnal sin : in some 
places they seem actually to stimulate, even in the 
present day, to increased Ucentiousness." ^ 

In view of facts like these there is some 
temptation to take up the extreme and probably 
unwarrantable position that the function of religion 
is to give consolation and light rather than charac- 
ter and conduct ; that the humble function of 
conferring these latter falls to education and simi- 

' Rev. the Hon. E. Lytlfltoii. Training of the Young 
.*» the Laws of Smt. 

*" '' Elizabeth Blackwell. Cottttsel to Parents. 
"H Wilson, Essays and Addresses. 
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lar agencies ; that " mere morality " — as preachers 
have before to-day insisted ^is something different 
from that of which they are the guardians. The 
standpoint is, be it repeated, unwarrantable be- 
cause one-sided. What is true and safe is this : 
that religion is one barrier against sin, but it is not 
the only one, nor is it invincible. 

If anything in this book should be thought to be a 
slight on the power, in the human heart, of true 
religion, the author would regret that the book 
existed. Evil is too great a foe for any weapon 
to be rejected. Happy the man who has heard not 
only the message of Herbart but any message which, 
coming froqi the unseen, serves to hghten the bur- 
dens of life and solve the problems of existence. 
But exaggerated praise of rehgion is as nauseous 
as unjust depreciation ; it is not true, it has never 
been true, no professor of ethics and no observer 
of human hfe can claim as true, that morality is 
solely dependent on religion. Probably not more 
than one moral act out of three springs from a 
motive which can be called, in any strict sense, 
religious. 

Here the argument may pause for a moment. 
One " cure for sin " has been fomid to be but a 
partial cure. ReUgion, though sometimes power- 
ful, is not omnipotent. Would it not he well, 
before asking what other cures for evil exist, to 
ask after the origin of evil itself ? Or is it so inex- 
plicable that its origin (or origins) cannot be traced ? 
Is it something mysterious, unaccountable ; a 
devouring Minotaur which refuses to explain or to 
justify its voracity ; a chasm in the Forum 
human life ever remaining open, even thoue' 
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a Curtius throw himself, with his hopes and ambi- 
tions, into the gulf ? Or is it not rather an intelli- 
gible effect, with defuiite causes of its own ? 



It is not intelligible, if we may believe theological 
books. Be he orthodox or heterodox. Catholic 
or Protestant, the theologian gives up in despair 
the task of explaining or accounting for sin. Once 
admitted, he can seek and does seek to fit it into 
schemes of SEdvation or justification; but the thing 
itself baffles him at every poin t. Now, the reason why 
theologians should fail ignominiously where Hcr- 
bart succeeds gloriously — for Herbart's explana- 
tion, even if not a complete one, is magnificently 
true so far as it goes — is that they begin with the 
Absolute, while, educationally, he began with man. 
If a hundred observers, with a psychological 
equipment, would do likewise, and make a point 
of investigating every case of moral failure that 
comes under their observation — every case, at 
any rate, that is capable of being investigated — 
this mystery would probably be found to be no 
mystery at all. Strange that this has never been 
done ! Strange that, except from the medical side, 
the idea of such a task has never occtirred to man- 
kind ! Strange, above all, that men who are 
ordained to wage war against evil should be the 
most prominent of all in confessing it to be unac- 
Lcoun table ! 

P Yet these men are zealous against their ghostly 
foe ; they, like Curtius, will often throw themselves 
into the gulf that remains mysteriously open, de- 
spite the sacrifice of the nation's bravest. But 
most acceptable sacrifice of all has never 
t been made. This chasm, unlike the one which 
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Opened in ancient Rome, asks— not for mere 
heroism but — for scientific thought. Throw that 
into the gulf and perchance it will begin to close. 

In plain words, we have to treat sin as a scientific I 
problem is treated. Having once so treated it, 
having once traced it to some, at least, of its causes, 
we may then, with all the demotion and heroism 
at our command, aim at its cure. But mere heroism J 
and devotion are things wasted. We want a gospel;, 
this book is written to urge the need of one ; but! 
it must be a scientific gospel. An ounce of scientificl 
thought is worth a ton of ignorant zeal. And ' 
such zeal is, on their own confession, the chief 
tribute that the Churches are paying ; for well- 
nigh every theological book avows that sin 
a mystery in the Universe, something to be treated I 
in much the same way as primitive man treated! 
disease, something, in fact, quite unaccountable, 
bafHing, diabohcal. 

Or — to change the thought^as medical men, till 
recently, treated phthisis. Unconscious that the 
most deadly foe to the consumption germ was the 
free air of heaven, physicians secluded their patients 
in rooms from which that free air was scrupulously 
excluded. And we, too, physicians for a moral 
phthisis, would fain kill the germ by hot-house 
remedies, all unconscious that, by placing our 
patient amid a more bracing atmosphere, the task 
could be performed with immeasurably greater 
prospect of success. What is the atmosphere 
which saves from moral phthisis ? 

Sin and Vice are as natural as small-pox — given 
definite conditions. They follow from these con- 
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rditions with well-nigh the inevitable certainty of 
the hghtning flash. The glory of Herbartianisra 
is that it knows the conditions — one, at least, of 
them ; and, knowing the conditions, can also 
point to the cure. 

■ To treat moral failure as really unaccountable, 
as a baffling immensity, mysterious in its origin 
and exhaustless in its resources, as a bolt from the 
blue, as a diabohts ex machina, is to treat the Uni- 
verse as finally and almost utterly unintelligible. 
• Holding such a view, man can but wring his hands 
in hopeless anguish. Of little use the incantations 
offered up, Sunday by Sunday, for deliverance 
from the formidable catalogue of sins contained 
in the Litany. If Evil exists as an Entity and not 
merely as an Effect, the human heart may plead, 
but will plead in vain, for complete deliverance. 
Throned in the Universe, regal mid clouds and mys- 
terious darkness, Evil will never fail of subjects 
and servants. The best we can then hope for will 
be that the forces of Good will be ever found sternly 
marshalled against those of Evil, fighting a hope- 
less but endless battle. 

The moment, however, that E\-il appears as an 
Effect, the battle is seen not to be hopeless. When 
the causes have been discovered the cure may soon 
; discovered too. 

No pretence will here be made that all those 

anses have been disco^'ered. Until they are 

fought for in a scientific spirit they cannot he. 

- centuries men regarded disease as something 

telligible by natural laws ; for a still longer 

" *erty as similarly unin- 
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telligible ; and probably for a still longer period 
they will prefer to regard moral evil as unintelligible 
also. But Medicine is tracking Disease to its origin; 
Sociology is tabulating the causes of Poverty ; ' 
and, sooner or later, the causes of moral evil will be 
finally revealed to the patient investigator. Already 
some of those causes are open to the light of day. 

Strange that men should refuse or dislike to 
look at evil in this scientific way. Strange the 
fascination exerted by the unaccountable ! Yet 
the fascination exists. Even when, momentarily 
occupying a pseudo-scientific standpoint, men- 
make one feeble attempt to assign to sin its causesJ 
the only cause they discover acquires all the myster- 
iousness and unaccountability that has been trans- 
ferred from the thing itself. That cause is nothing 
less than Free Will, a something which, though 
inexplicable, seems to flatter our conceit and to 
remove from us the trouble and obligation oil 
penetrating farther into the springs of conduct.' 

To deny man's prerogative of " Freedom " would 
be a bold and probably a mistaken step, certainly 
a step likely to be misunderstood and to do harm. 
The supreme moments of life, when consciousness 
is at a maximum and when great moral crises occur,T 
are moments of apparent " Freedom " and of mys-^ 
tenons import. Often it seems impossible to pre- 
dict the result of thoughtful deUberation at such 
solemn moments as these, deliberation whether of 
our own or of others. We are in the position of 
the individual who has never seen iodine and 

' Vide Mr. Rownlree's Poverty, quold trnm below. 
' See how one of our greatest wrilere plays with ibt 
subject. Dr. G. A. Smith's /iatii/i. P. 8; f. 
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phosphorus spontaneously ignite to form a new 
and different substance. Such moments are mo- 
ments of — apparent Freedom ; and here " apparent 
Freedom " performs all the functions of " real 
Freedom," inasmuch as it imparts a sense of 
responsibility, acts as a motive, and may timi 
the balance to this side or to that. 

One great British writer on Education, perhaps 
our greatest writer, lays ceaseless stress upon this 
supreme prerogative.' Education, according to 
him, must ever keep in view the fact that man is 
not a machine, not even an enormously complex 
psychical macliine, but rather a being in whom 
a free rational principle, unaccountable by ex- 

fplanation from below, has its seat. 
True, the question may be asked, even here, 
whether, when a few more centuries or decades 
of scientific research have passed, this residuum 
of unaccoun lability may not be accounted for. 
May not, some day, even the remotest springs of 

taction be exposed to view ? This is possible. When 
■psychology and sociology have advanced far be- 
yond their present standpoint, they may be able 
to assign causes to " pride, vainglory, and hypoc- 
risy," and the rest of the catalogue, with as mucii 
precision as that with which physical science is 
able to assign causes to " lightning and tempest, 
I plague, pestilence, and famine." Our media;val 
J- Litany places all these on the same level of unac- 
\ countability ; our coming sciences may some 
l.day place them again on the same level — 
■ that of accountability. In other words, every 
that has ever been sinned by a sinner 
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may, without any weakening of real moral 
responsibility, be as securely traced to its causes 
in lieredity, variation, and environment (including 
education) as the lightning flash can be traced, or 
will some day be traced, to definite atmospheric 
conditions. Life may become tamer when thus ] 
deprived of its mysteries and surprises, but it need 
not be essentially unhappy ; indeed, most of the ] 
springs of present-day misery will have been di\'erted 
or removed, though, perchance, new springs may 
have welled up. 

But at present the admission must be made that 
there is an unaccountable element in human nature 
— an element of Free Will ; and that this, whether 
an illusion generated by our ignorance of psychical 
causes, or, as is more probably the case, a reality due 
to the actual presence in man of a superior spiritual 
principle, is an element which should not be neg- 
lected in any complete theoretical account of human 
nature. 

Yet — and this is the main point in the present 
discussion — nine-tenths of human conduct are prac- 
tically independent of this " superior spiritual 
principle." Man may not be wholly a machine, 
but he is largely, mainly, a machine. The man of 
culture, reflecting calmly upon alternative courses 
of action — any man, indeed, at the moment of some 
great moral crisis — may, in an intelligible sense, 
be " free " ; but even the man of culture, and still 
more emphatically the man devoid of culture, act, 
through the greater part of their lives, in a way 
that is largely if not wholly mechanical. Now, 
most if not all of our great educational writers — 
we have a few^know education mainly in its 
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I higher grades, and amid the atmosphere ol the 
traditional culture. Naturally, then, they lay 
stress upon the " higher " aspects of mental hfe. 
The \'oice o£ the primary teacher, working amid 
the slums of our great cities or the intellectual 
deserts of our agricultural counties, is silent, or 
too dreadfully Doric for the ears of our University 
Professors, absorbed in speculating when the pale 
ghost of a Science of Education will come to flit 
about their class-rooms. But if that teacher were 
questioned as to the apphcability of the " superior 
^^ spiritual principle " to the work of educating his 
^L pupils, he would — however painful the con- 
^H fession may sound — smile somewhat sardonically. 
^H His pupils, he knows, are virtually machines. 
^^^ Their conduct, though occasionally inexplicable, 
^^P owing to his ignorance of their nature, does, 
^V on the whole, follow as logically from their past 
as the motion of a bilhard ball follows upon the 
nature of the blow it receives. The " Freedom " 
principle sounds well in University class-rooms, 
and may, indeed, represent a fundamental philo- 
sophical truth ; but as an Educational maxim it is 
. if not pernicious. 



If the medical man, in treating his patient for 
phthisis or diphtheria, had to face the possibility 
that Powers, divine or diabohcal, were ever on 
the watch, aiding or counteracting his own efforts, 
he would be reduced to comparative and ludicrous 
helplessness. There would be small need or use 
for lengthy medical study ; the most conscientious 
attentions to his patient might at any moment 
be rendered vain by diabohcal interference ; his 
grossest blunders neutralised by divine assistance. 
A Science of Medicine would cease to exist. It is 
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for this reason that medicine refuses to speak of 
" Vital Force," a mere name for whatever is at 
present physiologically unaccountable. 

So also if the educationist, in seeking to build 
up the moral life of his pupils, concedes that " Free 
Will " may, at any moment, reduce his best efforts 
to impotence or his greatest blunders to means of 
grace, he may advisably change his profession at 
once for one in which he can with some certainty 
count upon effecting results. He may, from the 
standpoint of a metaphysician, admit the existence 
of a " superior spiritual principle " ; he may, 
from the standpoint of a psychologist, admit that 
human conduct is sometimes unpredictable (owing 
to the complexity of man and the imperfect con- 
dition of psychology) ; but he can never, as an 
educationist, admit that the highest Law of Edu- 
cation is Lawlessness. He must believe in Edu- 
cation, or he has no right to expound it ; he must 
beheve that effects follow causes, and that, how- 
ever complex human nature may be, however 
unknown at present many of the springs of conduct, 
he, as an operator upon his pupils, can help to 
mould their lives. Sin he must regard as an Effect, 
not wholly as a Mystery ; and Free Will he must 
regard as a Deity to be worshipped by the lips rather 
than by the heart. 

Herbart's attack — or supposed attack — upon 
Free Will is a puzzle to many. But the 
reasons for the attack will be now not far to 
seek. He seems to have had a legitimate and deep- 
rooted dislike towards the shadowy phraseology 
of the idealistic school — the appeals to the agencies 
of some mysterious background inaccessible to 
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influence, unintelligible to the scientific reason. 
" Self-activity " (panegyrised, in the vague fashion 
so common among its advocates, by a recent British 
writer), " transcendental freedom," and all similar 
terms standing for a celestial or abysmal principle, 
which no one can claim genuinely to understand — 
Herbart would have none of these. A " self- 
activity " rooted in " presentations " ; an " inner 
freedom" identical with "insight" — such things 
he would admit, but a mere deus or diabolus ex 
machind ever ready to appear upon the stage with- 
out notice or justification, dislocating every homely 
arrangement, and throwing its weight, without 
rhyTne or reason, into the scale of good or evil — 
L this Herbart refused to recognize as a factor worthy 
I of being considered in a Science of Education. 
J " Not the gentlest breath of transcendental freedom 
Imust be allowed to blow through ever so small a 
■chink into the teacher's domain. If so, how is he 
tto begin to deal with the lawless marvels of a being 
■superior to natural laws, on whose assistance he 
Jcannot reckon, whose interruptions he can neither 
Iforesee nor prevent ? " 

Not that Herbart ever denied a real " Inner 

BPreedom." He spoke of "the noble feeling that 

■virtue is free"; of "the judgment to which the 

[desires bend amazed." It was " transcendental 

Freoiom" which he attacked, on the ground that 

f 'nothing could be built on it." 

There is much that is unaccountable in man, 

Bbut surely Education shoi'' ' ' *'-^lf— so Herbart 

;ems to have felt— up( '''at are 

Paccountable rather thp •■(•. the 

I opposite. To glory ' ■- ttw. 
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best of qualifications for the future priest ; it is tfie 
worst of qualifications for one who seeks to build 
up a Science of Education. Conduct must have 
its causes ; if those causes are unknowable the 
teacher's wprk is reduced to an absurdity ; if they 
are partly knowable, it is the teacher's duty to keep 
close to them so far as knowable ; if they are wholly 
knowable, a Science of Education is not far off 
and the teacher's work lies plain before film. 

There is, no doubt, a charm about the mysterious. 
But to build a system of education upon a foundation 
of mj'steriousness is surely a strange and dubious 
procedure — an impossible procedure, one would 
think, did not facts show that it has been attempted. 
// Education is ever to grapple seriously with the 
problem of evil we must assume that evil can be grappled 
with, that it is an effect and that its causes are 
knowable. In other words, we must be, in so far 
as we are educationists, determinists. Herbart' knew 
from the first that he "■ would never be understood 
by those to whom the co-existence of determinism 
and morality was still a riddle " ; and his prediction 
has turned out true. 

It is no riddle to the writer. Any day of his 
life he can see taking place the manufacture of moral 
good and evil ; the fates spin the thread, and the 
thread goes to the loom. True, in the recesses of one's 
own consciousness may sometimes move a seemingly 
disturbing force ; unaccountable phantoms may 
cross our path ; we may feel 

" Obstinate questioaings 
Of sense and outward thii^s, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a creature 



Moving about in worlds not realized, 

High instincts, before which our mortal nature 

Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised." 

f We may experience all this ; we may even regard 
r the experience as " the fountain light of all our 
I day " ; but we cannot build a system of education 
I upon " worlds not realized." If we are Herbartians, 
at any rate, we shall prefer to deal with the world 
I of ideas which can be realized. 



In so preferring, the Herbartian looks upon the 
I pupil before him not as a duplicate being, half 
I angel, half devil, largely or wholly outside the range 
I of any influence that he caji exert, but as a starving 
L soul doomed to perish unless the bread of life and 
I the water of hfe are freely brought. And the his- 
I tory of education shows that tlie Herbartians 
I actually try to bring the mental and moral bread of 
f life and water of life ; that they are zealous in so 
g, and that they realize, as no other educa- 
[ tionists seem to realize, how pressing is the need. 
I If, then, determinism makes educationists zealous — 
it made the Puritans zealous — it caimot be the 
( wholly bad and paralysing thing that its opponents 
i assert. The Herbartian himself, faced by the awful 
r precision of his own principles, may feel in danger 
I of becomingaspirifualautomaton, but his pupils, at 
I the least, will have no reason to regret the hour when 
I those principles became his rule of life. There is 
I thus an infinite mercifulness about Herbartianism . 

■ Unless he assume that Divine grace can miracu- 
liously change the vilest character, the Herbartian 

■ sees no fate but perdition before a soul that is 
fcmentally starved ; and seeing no otlrer fate — real- 
lizing, as no other educationists realize, i 
I men cannot be \'irtuoii£ '" — he come 



the rescue, deterinining that, should starvation 
take place, the fault shall not be his. Here at any 
rate his determinism is worthy of imitation. 

One recent writer, appearing as champion of 
the " angel and devil " theory, condemns Herbart- 
ianism for looking upon a child who has committed 
this or that fault as being " a piece of apparatus, 
an imperfect organization of apperceptive systems, 
which we must endeavour to patch up " ; evil, in 
fact, being " a form of disease or imperfection." 
Yes, that is how we regard it ; and, dark though 
our view may sometimes appear, it has the glow of 
heaven itself upon it when compared with the view 
promulgated by the champion of " Self-activity," 
"Self-determination," and "Reason" ; the view 
that the "child and the criminal can dehberately 
and with full intent set up their private wills against 
the common or moral will of the community." 
" The child — with full intent ! " And these are 
the corollaries from an idsalistic pliilosophy ! Surely 
the grossest materialism that has ever cursed a 
human soul is tenderness itself compared with an 
" idealism " which believes that in the breast of 
children — of whom, in the view of one religion, 
the kingdom of heaven consists — there can be 
not only an " intent " but a " fuU intent " to 
take the downward road. No ; dim though our 
sight may be, hard though the task of discovering 
in every case the sought-for causes, we ne\'ertheless 
prefer to regard sin as ultimately due to imperfection 
rather than devilry; we nurse our philosoplrical 
tenderness and leave to others the nursing of philoso- 
pfiical severity ; we believe that we are nearer to the 
truth than they ; and that our principles will be recog- 
nized when theirs have been long forgotten. If we 
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were given the choice, we should prefer even a rigid, 
mechanical, and one-sided presentationalism that 
made an attempt at explaining evil, to an idealism 
that, giving up all explanation in despair, calls up 
from the shades some spectre of self-activity which, 
I when scrutinised, is fomid to be Sathanas himself. 

r We refuse to discuss unmeaning remedies for 
evil ; every hour devoted to such discussion is 
an hour taken from more solid work. In the tre- 
mendous words of Herbart, "While morality is 
rocked to sleep in the belief in transcendental powers, 
the true powers and means which rule the world 
are at the disposal of the unbeliever." We will 
not burrow for some deep principle that, because 
of its very depth, has no applicability to the life of 
man on the surface of this earth ; we do not burrow 
for coal below or amid the sterihties of the Old Red 
Sandstone. To talk of the Divine " self-reahza- 
tion " of a chUd in our slums or hamlets is but to 
reveal our inexperience of life. What "self" is 

»here beyond a few animal impulses and a vast 
^hoing emptiness of mind ? 
" Man," says Tennyson through the lips of the 
aged speaker in the second " Locksley Hall," 
"can half control his doom," But Tennyson, too, 
like those philosophers and educationists who lay 
stress on " Free Will" and " Self-activity," was 
not a teacher in city slums or countrydesolations. 
He who labours beneath the cloud of mental poverty 
incumbent over the primary school and its inmates, 
will look about him for a system based, not on a 
morally aristocratic principle like this, but for a 
system which takes account of that cloud of mentaJ 
poverty. 
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And thus he alights upon Herbartianisin, which, 
instead of piinegyrising a " Freedom " practically 
non-cxistcnt except at mature stages of dev-elop- 
ment, and therefore singularly useless as a principle 
for the training of children, frankly recognizes 
*' mental poverty " as a fact, and one of immense 
import ; " the stupid man cannot be Wrtuous." 
And tlic more he contemplates Herbartianism the 
more he recognizes in it something immensely 
jmrtentous, something that may revolutionize Educa- 
tion by making it a living thing, something indeed 
that has already begun to effect this in more coun- 
tries than one. He begins to see in Herbartianfem 
u (orce which, allied with religion and with economic 
anil hygienic progress, can accomplish all for the 
Imntim race which the dreaming optimist pictures 
lor liimsoH in prophetic vision ; a force which, even 
If divorced from religion and from such progress, 
can nccompliah much. 

To the schoolmaster Herbartianism comes as 
Boniething sacrjimental, conferring upon him a 
diplity iind .in importance second to none possessed 
by other professionals. Does the medical man 
Bavo life and cure disease ? The schoolmaster is 
called upon to make the life worth hving, and to 
cure, or to inoculate against, the moral diseases of 
the soul. Does the priest claim the possession of 
unproven baptismal powers, vital to the spiritual 
welfare of the cliild ? The schoolmaster can prove, 
on scientific grounds, the possession of such powers 
by himself, and he believes that he can create, 
within the soul of his pupil, such a ramifying and 
interlacing network of ideas that the surging of sen- 
sual passion may well-nigh cease to be possible amid 
the close-knit fabric. Say, if you will, that the claims 
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of Herbartianism are exaggerated ; the claims of 
other priesthoods, possessing not one-tenth of the 
scientific justification possessed by this, may be 
exaggerated too. Education, be it said again and 
again and again, has never yet had a chance. The 
best men have never thrown themselves into it ; 
public sympathy has never yet been fully on its 
side ; it has never yet discovered a standpoint 
or a standing for itself. This standpoint and this 
standing, Herbartianism caji supply. 

Exaggeration ! No. The present writer believes 
that if Education, in the Herbartian sense, had ever 
had one-tenth of the chance that Religion has had 
for centuries, had ever attracted to its cause men 
such as Religion has attracted, had ever possessed 
the prestige and authority that Religion has pos- 
sessed, moral wonders would long ago have been 
effected. With all her prestige and all her authority 
Religion has to confess to half-empty churches, to 
a widespread and grotesque ignorance of the Bible 
even among believers, and to a moral tone in the 
community distinctly and increasingly material- 
istic. But give Religion the chance that Education 
has had ; staff your churches with children in their 
teens, snatched from the plough or the washtub ; 
destroy the prestige, the subtle suggestion of the 
heroic, which etherealises the most unimpressive.cleric 
into the idol of cultured ladies ; bid your congrega- 
tions assemble in barns instead of in buildings 
hallowed by centuries of suggestion ; treat your 
ministers as you treat your village schoolmaster, 
and then, unless the writer is wholly mistaken, 
Religion, too, would have to confess to a failure 
far greater than that charged against Education. 
dy it is doubtful wliether her failure has 
been equally great. 
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Education has failed ; we have to admit it. 
Not without reason has the schoohnaster been the 
scoff of modern novehsts. Sinned against by 
society lie may have been ; but he has sinned in 
return. He has refused to leam. His bigotry has 
aomctimes been more stupid and more impenetrable 
than that of the priest. He has in too many cases 
remained with the outlook of a mole, the interests 
of an ox, the initiative of an oyster, the enthusiasm 
of a jelly-fish, and the hide of a rhinoceros. " He 
ii content to practise an art the principles of which 
he docs not understand, and he haughtily resents 
any attempt to enlighten him." " He is an arro- 
gant and intolerant empiric." ' Scarcely an eddy 
in tlie onward movement of progressive thought ■' 
hiia swept into his narrow domain. He has had i 
interest in nothing, not even in his own work. He I 
has combined the culture of a bucolic boor with J 
the arrogance of a newly-fledged ritualistic curate. I 

Tlie words are strong, and there is another side! 
to the question. The writer could tell of primary 1 
school teachers, working patiently without reward I 
or recognition, guardian angels amid the haunts of ] 
devilry ; springs of refinement in arid deserts of degra- 
dation, He could tell of places in which the school- 
master is " tlic only man of culture," " a reader of I 
James' Gifford Lectures, Herbert Spencer, Darwin, i 
Romanes, Lloyd Morgan, James Ward, and Mar- 
tineau " ; ' he could tell of Edinburgh slums to I 
which, after a life spent in their midst, a lady- 
teacher bequeaths her savings for the purpose of I 
founding a kindergarten ; he could turn to his own I 
experience and narrate how for the first time he I 

' Prof. Adams. Herbatiian Psychology. 
^ Journal of Education, Sep'"™*' 
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learnt in untechnical language the Herbartian dis- 
tinction between culture-studies and other studies, 
from the lips of the distinguished schoolmaster who, 
this year (1903-4), is the President of the National 
Union of Teachers. But though, happily, much 
of this kind could be said, he has sorrowfully to 
avow that, taken as a class, the primary teacher 
is not interested in his own work and fails to see 
its significance ; that he is not interested in books 
and is rarely seen at lectures ; and that, despite the 
claims (put forwEird at National Conferences^ to 
be a moral trainer of the young, the primaxy teacher 
is often absent or hostile when invited to attend 
such meetings as have for their object the sup- 
pression of juvenile smoking or the initiation of 
schemes of moral education. The writer has every 
reason to know — for he has helped to organize such 
meetings. 

I "The present race of teachers have shown their 
devotion to their work by rising to the highest ideal 
of the extreme faddist," No man who knows pri- 
mary education will admit for a moment that words 
like these, {quoted from the address of an able 
primary schoolmaster known to the writer,) are 
much more than the platform verbiage of an 
exceptional man. "Ideals" do not exist in the 
average primary school ; works on educational 
"ideals" do not exist on the bookshelves of the 
average schoolmaster ; debates on educational 
"ideals" do not take place at professional con- 
ferences. Forty years ago " ideals " were officially 
suppressed ; and though some schoolmasters — like 
the one from whom the above words are quoted — 
have retained their souls, many have become— 
small blame to them — " arrogant and intolerant 
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empirics . . . who haughtily resent any attempt J 
to enlighten them." Over many a country town j 
an observer would imagine an avalanche of de- 
solution to have passed — so dead is tlie prospect j ■ 
II aclioohnoster — more powerful in his ultimate 
influence than clergyman or landed proprietor — has 
l»min there for forty years ; the very attitude of the 
hoys in the street, the public hfe, manners, and 
hiteresta of the adults, tell their tale. Yet five or 
twenty miles away all perhaps is different ; there 
we find keenness, manners, and culture, for there 
tlin Bchoolmastor has culture, zeal, and a sense of 
rfispontiibility. Inspectors and other officials who 
vtilt a nuiUitude of schools testify to facts like 
ihcw, till) truth biilnR that the difference between 
lh« RDod unri the had schoolmaster is far greater, 
both In llael! anil in the immensity of its conse- 
(jUona'H, Ihau botwoen the good and bad in any 
other proldSflloii. A srlioolniaster can revolutionise 
ii Uiwu In Iweiily yi'iirs ; tiinird did this at Friburg. 

II, Ihiiii, wi< ttliidy thi^ signs of tlic times and the 
doi'lrUK'n 111' ili'ihah, \v« slmll lind that it will be 
lilt) tti'liiKilniiialiir, lit pi^Hcnl so despised and often 
ftii >iniiUiiilli', lu whom will lall the solution of many 
ij lliii jiiiiiiil pioliltnuH now pitissing upon us. Butl 
liu uliiiiilHiia II MiKptiti lying disregarded by hism 
al>|ti, mill lliti IuIhIiIxhI rriiwn (hut the coming cen-r 
iMiy I Mil iiwiihI iiwiiilliiK not lo tie competed fori 
(lliuic nil' HO piiutillilii riini|i<'hl«is) ' but to be taken! 
i. Itm |iinliiHhliiii dtuuiiunliably contains within I 
M lliu piiiiiiUi iii»l Ihr |iiit<<ni v 1)1' almost infinite I 

inlviiiiiii, Siiiiiii diiy II will I d or accept nol 

pnlroiiiigii 1 1 nil! 1 1 III oHiiiiiintoil |ii'it|('ssions which I 
din^ to (lit) punl. Niiv, ll ii>'i«[ uol lorgct that in ■ 
tti« uigllltiuulh uiiilniy Hill ijiony were as despised 
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as the teacher is now, " their social position being 
somewhat lower than that of the nursery gover- 
ness in the estabhshment of a vulgar milhonaire," ' 
and it may therefore look forward to rejuvenes- 
cence with conviction as well as with hope. 

Why these claims, prima facie so preposterous ? 
Because, alone among professions, Education calls 
simultaneously for scientific thought and for moral 
devotion, and may therefore be expected some day 
to attract to itself both the scientific experimenter 
and the reforming enthusiast. Medicine demands 
science ; the Church demands devotion ; Education 
will demand both. The science she will demand 
will deal with the most baffling, fascinating, and 
vital questions of the day, questions of biology 
and psychology. The kind of devotion she will 
demand will be seen when the Herbartian stand- 
point has been expounded in the following pages. 
Whether the science or the devotion is the more 
important element will be answered in different ways 
by different men, though here and in the other works 
of the writer the second element, which has been 
neglected in favour of the former even by our ablest 
Herbartian writers, has been especially emphasized. 

Go through the whole series of professions and 
seek for one which demands in equal measure both 
scientific thought and moral devotion, There is 
none. This alone combines, or will some day com- 
bine, the heroic with the scientific standpoint. 

And yet both standpoints, the former especially, 
have been almost entirely ignored. Statements 
like that of Dr. Findlay, that " there is an immense 
' Froude, Shorl Sludies, vol. ii. 
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field of exploration awaiting teachers who have 
psychological equipment,"' or like that of the late 
Mr, Rooper. that " all teachers are missionaries by 
profession," ' simplyawaken incredulity, even among 
teachers themselves. But both statements are 
Iruo — and, fittingly enough, come from Herbartians. 
It i» mainly the second which the author proposes 
to expound in the following paragraphs, and he will 
do ao even at the risk — so unusual and dangerous 
a risk in the case of awriteron Education — of being 
diihlwd once again an " enthusiast." 

Rvery one admits that the schoolmaster does 
nflCRNttary work in conferring knowledge and in equip- 
pillK or trying to i^quip each coming generation for 
Ihn huMli" iif life. But hardly any one — certainly 
mil I h" nrliiuilmaster himself — realizes that the moral 
inliiinm 111 tlm future will have to begin— largely, at 
any liiti" 111 lllc Hchoolroom ; that the stohd irre- 
n)n»li«l\'oiii'iM It' iII'IhmI w!itch preachers bewail is in 
ljrt>iil iiin.iiiin' dill' 111 till- f.iilure of the school ; that 
llm H"i"-i''",V 1"W li'M'l ;it whicli men live, and the 
liiiiiidruih, uiiwuvlhy, tLumcUmes vicious tone of 
mielnly. uiv In an Inuneuse extent the results of our 
tmtilpiillUH ttiP Spi'ttit o( Herkirt t 

Ami It'l l( \\m^ br Huid that the Herbartianism 
uMpiiiiiiiloil hi tlifl fiillo\vin(i nanigi-aphs is not a 
liiuu'lv hiii<U>ilt mid Iht'oiftu-tu l^[orbi\rtianism, but 
tint) liiiiiir 111 iiiion llir wiilcr's mind ntnid practical 
WMik III II iii'({lrrloit i-diit';\tion.d district. At the 
I'onln' lit lliiil illiliii't is i\ town of some few 
thiiuoniid iulmliiltiutui, with rijtlit or nine places of 
winnlilp 1 H town whrw rvory prostwct pleases. 
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I and every physical inducement to a high and 
worthy standard of Hving exists, but a town which, 
owing to the neglect by its citizens of the standpoint 
we may call the " Herbartian," would fill the 
reformer with serious apprehension. 

It is time to expound the vaunted " standpoint.'* 
We have seen that Religion is not an infallible 
protection against moral evil, not an infallible 
weapon for the slaughter of the monster wliich 
theologians call " Sin." It has been affirmed that 
there is a second weapon. Two quotations — one 
from the work of our greatest eighteenth century 
novelist, the other from a recent important work 
on modem poverty — may serve to introduce this 
second and momentous agency. 

Though Captain Booth's father " designed his 
son for the army he did not think it necessary to 
breed him up a blockhead. ... He considered that 
the life of a soldier is in general a life of idleness ; 
and thought that the spare hours of an officer in 
country quarters would be as well employed with a 
book as in sauntering about the streets, loitering in 
a coffee-house, sitting in a tavern, or in laying schemes 

^to debauch and ruin a set of harmless, ignorant 
■country girls." ' 
" Shut out to a great extent from the larger Hfe 
and the higher interests which a more liberal and 
a more prolonged education opens up to the wealthier 
classes, it is not surprising that, to relieve the 
monotony of their existence, so many artisans 
frequent the public-house, or indulge in the excite- 
ment of betting."" 

' Fielding. Amelia. 

' Mr. Rowntree. Poverty. 



4a 
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To Fielding, at any rate, there was a connexion i 
between being a blockhead and becoming a de- 
bauchee ; while, conversely, a taste for books was 
a protection against the temptations of debauchery. 
Vice, Sin, Moral Evil, was an effect, not a mystery. 
^nd to Mr. Rowntree also, " intellectual tastes," 
and the " power of applied reading and study," 
appt'ared, he tells us in the context of the above 
passage, as important auxiliaries of virtue ; the 
absence of these involved, as consequences, drunken- 
ness and betting. Again, Evil was an effect, not a 
mystery. 

Tliackeray has gone even further than this, and 
has assigned it as an inevitable — not merely a pos- 
sible — effect of certain causes. In one brief sentence 
he has indicated that it results not only from the 
cause which the Herbartians emphasize — the absence 
of wholesome interests — but from another ■ 
which they recognize, but concerning which they 
do not profess to teach us anything. This second 
cause is Bad Habit. His words are among the 
boldest and even the most scientific in our language, 
" Starve me, keep me from books and honest people, 
educate me to love dice, gin, and pleasure, and put 
me on Hounslow Heath with a purse before me, and 
— I will take it," * 

Somehow Fielding, Thackeray, and even Mr. 
Rowntree seem to forget Free Will. They trace 
Evil to its causes, and imply, Thackeray especially, 
that, given these causes. Sin inevitably follows. 
Free Will, in fact, is at a discount in modem socio- 
logical works, the reason being, as already indicated, 
that a principle of mere lawlessness, even if a true 
' Esmond. 
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I principle, is one incapable of being made use of. In 
Herbart's educational works, as we have also seen, 
Free Will — so far as mysterious — is likewise at a 
discount, and for the same r«ason ; it is a principle 
of no use for the educationist. He says, quite 

■ frankly, that " the stupid man cannot be virtuous," 
just as Fielding tells us that a blockhead is likely, 
if not certain, to become a debauchee. And else- 
where Herbart uses words which are equally 
momentous, though less contentious in foim. " If 
intellectual interests are wanting, if the store of 

■ thought be meagre, tlie groimd lies empty for the 
animal desires." 



I 



We are getting on tlie scent of the " Secret of 
Herbart." Somehow, Education {of the proper 
kind) is beginning to appear '* portentous." Interest, 
intellectual Interest, or (to use Herbartian ter- 
minology) many-sided Interest, is seen to be a 
[weapon capable of wounding, perhaps of slaying ,the 
monster of Moral Evil. Ziller, the boldest if not 
the wisest of Herbart's followers, calls many-sided 
Interest a means of protection against passions, as 
well as a help in daily life and amid the storms of 
fate. Another Herbartian speaks of it as a " moral 
support and protection against the servitude that 
springs from the rule of desire and passion." ^ Still 
another Herbartian, this time haihng from America, 
declares Interest to be " a protection against desires, 
disorderly impulses, and passions. ... A many- 
sided Interest, cultivated along the chief paths of 
knowledge, implies such mental vigour and such 
pre-occupation with worthy subjects as naturally 

: quoted in De Ganmo's Herbart and the Her- 
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to discourage unworthy desires." ' Language like 
this, almost or quite evangelical in fervour, will be 
said to be open to the charge of gross exaggeration. 
But are we sure of this ? Has the moral value of 
many-sided Interest ever been adequately realized 
and many-sided Interest itself ever been given a I 
chance? Admitting, however, for the sske of argu- 
ment, that the language is exaggerated, the truth it I 
embodies is, nevertheless, a great one. Interest helps, 
at any rate, to suppress moral evil. Now, which 
profession, amid the hierarchy of the professions, is 
called upon to awaken many-sided Interest ? The 
educational only. Thus the schoolmaster stands in 
the same rank with Archbishops, Bishops, Deans and 
Ministers of Religion. While they are baptizing 
with water heis baptizing withmany-sided Interest. 

This is crude Herbartianism, but, as we have 
already seen, it is not precisely a new discovery. 
Most people will admit— will sometimes even urge — ■ I 
that " counter-attractions," " hobbies," and the | 
like, are useful moral agencies. The churches seek, 
more or less energetically, to supply these counter- 
attractions ; clubs, recreative and educational, are 
opened, and hopes are expressed that even Hooli- 
gans may in this way be reclaimed. If Herbartian- 
ism had nothing more to tell us than this, that we 
must try to suppress evil by awakening positive 
Interests, it would be of immense value, not J 
only to the schoolmaster, but to the moralist I 
and the philanthropist also. Already, as we look I 
steadily at it, evil is beginning to appear less I 
mysterious ; already a desolating stream is beinga 
traced to its poisonous source. 

' McMurry. ElemsKls of General Methods 
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There is many an indication that the moral efforts 
of the future will take, at any rate in large measure, 
the direction indicated in these paragraphs. Men 
are beginning to see that in the cultivation of whole- 
some interests, rather than in the denunciation 
of vice and the provision of neurotic remedies, lies 
the key to the moral situation. The centre of gravity 
is moving from the Church to the School ; unless, 
at least, the Church is destined to take over, in large 
measure, the work which the School is the more 
fitted to perform. 

" A man drinks, not only because his brute nature 
is strong and craves the stimulus, but because he 
has no other interests, and must do something." ' 

" The spread of Education and the extension of 
a cheap literature adapted to the wants and require- 
ments of the people, aided by the establishment of 
lectures, reading-rooms, and schemes of rational 
recreation have done much to withdraw the opera- 
tives from the public-house."^ 

" Ignorant and untrained minds, weary and un- 
healthy bodies, gloomy and demoralizing environ- 
ment, monotony and weariness of life : out of these 
evils spring the seeds of vice 

" What culture have these poor women ever 
known ? What teaching have they had ? Wliat 
graces of life have come to them ? What dowry of 
love, of joy, of sweet and fair imagination ? Think 
what their lives are, think what their homes are, think 
of the darkness and confusion of their minds, and 
then say, is it a marvel if they take to gin ? " ^ 

' The Times, October, 1873. 
_ * Royai Commission (Scotland), i860. 

' Robert Blatchford. Morning Leader, September 2, 
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" At bottom the Temperance question is largely '1 
an 'entertainment of the people ' question. 
Pictures, books, good music, clear laughter, heart 1 
fellowship : are not these true aids to life ? Is it J 
not worth while to bring them within reach of the j 
docker, the coalheaver, the artisan, and the com- I 
mon labourer ? . . . Never will the evil spirits be 1 
permanently cast out until the empty house is I 
tenanted by such as these." ' 

" I am disappointed at the moral taste of the I 
public after thirty years of compulsory education. 
It is a vital social need that has to' be met, and I 
a publican meets that need, caters for it, and | 
in a sense satisfies it in attractive and alluring, , 
but defective ways. If we leave the publican | 
alone to satisfy that need, temperance workers i 
may talk to the crack of doom, for he has the 
people in the hollow of his hands , , , Let us i 
utilise the schools in the city as evening institu- 
tions," ^ 

" No one would sit and drink in a public-house 
if he knew how delightful it was to sit and think in ■ 
a field ; no one would seek excitement in gambling 
and betting if he knew bow much more interesting 
science was."^ 

" If people realized the intense enjoyment of 
reading, there would be very little pauperism, 
extravagance, drunkenness, and crime , . . Igno-J 
ance costs more than education." * 

' Reason. University and Social Settlements.- 

^ Dr. Paton, September 30, 1903, Midland Temp( 
ance Conference, Birmingham. 

3 Lord Avebury, July 25, 1902. Nature Study Exhibi- 
tion. 

* Lord Avebury, February 27, 1902. Home Rea 
Union. A still more recent witness is the 
of the Exchequer. Mr. Ritchie, at Aberdeen, Octobor dj 
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There may be something too optimistic in these 
' last words ; the man of culture who uttered them 
may not have reahzed the immense difficulties 
which face the carrying out of the constructive 
policy he foreshadows amid the degenerates 
Lof our great towns. Still, ihere is enough truth 
lin his words, and in the others that have been 
" quoted, to justify the claim that a system of educa- 
tion capable of implanting elevated tastes is a 
weapon with which to fight successfully the mon- 
ster of moral evil, and- a means of hastening the 

1 *^y 



Jterally and demonstrably — unless all the above 

quotations are wrong — a system of education 

iwhich creates a love of good books, love of nature, 

[and so forth, is a system which helps to " take away 

he sin of the world." 

Philanthropic and missionary work in this country 
may be arranged in three grades, according to the 
scientific soundness of the methods adopted. 

The lowest grade is mere rescue work. This 
work is noble and will probably be necessary for 
generations to come. Whoever seeks to save the 
slum child, reform the drunkard, and lift the 
fallen, is engaged in work of this kind. But it is 
crude, and contributes nothing to the pulling up 
of evil by its roots. 

1903, said, " People must acqaire interests unless they 
^r e to live by appetite alone. Rational interests and 
^^ '*"■ *^psl antidotes to ' hooliganism ' in every 
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The next grade — a higher one — may be repre- 
sented by such work as that carried on by thi 
United Kingdom Alliance, which aims at 
removal of temptations to debauchery. Worl 
like this goes closer to the roots of evil than th( 
last. But still it is purely negative. 

The highest grade of all is that which seeks t( 
implant wholesome interests. The only profes 
sion in existence which is called as a professioi 
to positive work of this kind is the educational 

If, therefore, the preceding and succeeding argu* 
ments are sound, the smallest educational reforo 
may be of more permanent influence than the 
mons of every bishop and every popular preacher, 
just as no political or religious controversy hat 
done one tenth of the good or the harm that wai 
done by the fatal proposal of 1861, Indeed, th) 
strangest feature about the educational apathi 
of the modem Englishman is that he himself ha 
been in large measure made what he is by goo< 
or bad teachers ; they have influenced him mon 
than the clerg3Tnan,the doctor, or the lawyer; an< 
yet, though his mind and character were committw 
to their keeping, he cares little about the work 
which our teachers perform. 

It is clear, however, that, the doctrine of many- 
sided Interest, regarded by Herbart as the imme- 
diate aim which the schoolmaster should place 
before himself, is coming to be recognized — even 
by many who have probably never heard of Her- 
bart — as a working aim for social and moral re- 
formers. The programme sketched out by Royal 
Commissions and private philanthropists was 
sketched out — though in a more technical form — 
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by a German educationist nearly a century ago. 
The only difference is that whereas Royal Com- 
missions and private philanthropists see the evil 
and see the need for Interest (or many-sided Interest) 
as a remedy, Herbart investigated also the con- 
ditions under which this Interest could spring up. 
Whereas our unphilosophical modems urge, as 
Herbart himself urged, that Interest is a moral 
guide and a moral protection, Herbart the philo- 
sopher saw that Interest depends on Apperception,'- 
and thai, apart from efficiency in the apperceptive 
mechanism. Interest cannot be aroused. 

Even, however, if we paused at the present 
point, much, let us repeat, would have been 
gained. We have seen that evil springs, in some 
measure at least, from absence of wholesome inter- 
ests ; seeing this, we are on the true road a ong 
which moral effort may legitimately and success- 
fully travel. We have learnt to connect together 
mental deficiency with moral deficiency, and have 
thus realized, as aU the Herbartians realize, how 
great a unity the mind is, and how false to most 
facts is the faculty doctrine. " The stupid man," 
wehaveleamt from Herbart, "cannot be virtuous" ; 
starve a man mentally and mbrally ; starve 
even a Thackeray, and — as he tells us him- 
self — he will steal the first purse on Hounslow 
Heath ; suffer the existence of an " ignorant and 
untrained, dark and confused mind," " a mono- 
tonous and weary life," and the result wiU be, in 
the opinion of Robert Blatchford, " a taking to 
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All this is true, but it tells us nothing aboi 
"Apperception," with its "recondite and 
teutons secret." Is " Apperception " the s 
as "many-sided Interest," and is Herbartiai 
merely a gospel of " hobbies " and " countei 
attractions?" By no means. 

Accept the Herbartian doctrine of " many-sida 
Interest," or, to simplify your task, drop the phre 
" many-sided," and seek, amid the slums of yoij 
cities and in the emptying hamlets of your counti 
districts, to arouse Interest in anything. Yd 
will, in large measure, fail ; and if you consul 
clergyman or philanthropist you will hear tha3 
they, too, have noted a strange and baffling :' 
sponsiveness among the people they seek to elevat^ 
There seems no point of contact between the sawj 
iours and those they would seek to save. Devld 
after device is employed, and fails. 

Even religious journals, faced by this problei 
are beginning to use bold language, "The peoptij 
of the slums need the Gospel truly, but the preachq 
who goes into the slums merely to preach, waste 
his breath. He might just as weU preach to (" 
east wind swirling along Commercial Road." 
But where is the explanation of this irresponsivenes 
to appeal ? In what infernal armoury is forged 
this impenetrable carapace ? 

In the experiences about to be narrated the^ 
was nothing unusual, nothing more dramatic f 
is constantly occurring in the records of humU 
educational effort. Nothing, at least, more 
usual than this, that the narrator saw his t 
' Christian World, Juno ii, 1903, 
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s in the light of the Herbartian doctrines of 
Apperception and many-sided Interest. 

The situation was a simple one. A country 
borough with a few thousand inhabitants possessed, 
among those few thousand, quite an unusual num- 
ber of the youths and young men upon whom 
admittedly rests, in great measure, the future de- 
stinies of this Empire, Their characters were in 
the making. They stood at the moral crossroads. 
Transplanted into a great city, they would well-nigh 
instantly fall into evil courses unless possessed 
of some powerful internal principle of moral preser- 
vation. Religion had had its chance ; there was 
a place of worship for every three hundred inhabi- 
tants. The theatre or music-hall did not exist in 
the town, and the moral problem was correspond- 
ingly simplified. There was but little poverty 
of a degrading kind. The chief characteristic 
of the human life of the town was emptiness. It 
was an ideal spot for awakening, among its younger 
inhabitants, something of the many-sided Interest 
that is such a protection against the immensely 
severer temptations of larger places, the tempta- 
tions which many of those younger inhabitants 
would have, sooner or later, to face. 



Judged by the low standard that prevails in this 
country — in the southern counties especially — 
the writer has been successful. With a single ex- 
ception, everything that was started weathered 
the session — a record distinctly unusual amid the 
disappointing records of evening schools in Britain. 
The one exception fails almost everjnvhere ; the 
"ritish nation, with all its religiousness and " patrio- 
■ 'es not, for reasons that will soon be 



obvious, wish to leam about the " Life and Duties 1 
of a Citizen." Judged by numbers, juc^ed byl 
duration, judged by any ordmary test, the writer's I 
work was exceptional in its success ; judged by I 
his own standard, it was httle short of a failxu«. 

What was his standard, what was his wish ? I 
The matter is crucial and will bear repetition. ] 
He purposed toarouse in the breasts of the several 1 
hundred young men, whose lives were tame, colour- j 
less, and unworthy ("not necessarily vicious), 
interest in one or more of those subjects whidi 
have the power of giving richness, colour, and | 
worthiness to life. He knew that when Emptiness | 
of Mind joins forces with Facility for Vice, Vice I 
follows as an almost inevitable result. Religion, 
he saw, did not influence more than a fraction j 
of the individuals before him. He believed that] 
a few healthy interests would, to say the least 
be 3 valuable preservative. A curriculum was draw 
up. The ordinary classes were opened, and, 
addition to them, classes for English Literature 
for the reading of Dickens, and even for the studw 
of that great crisis when Assyria was gradual™ 
strengthening her hold upon judea, and when i 
prophet-politician arose to guide the tiny state. 



The curriculum, one may admit, was one-sided 3 
deficient in the important practical subjects that c 
for skill or dexterity and attract many individuals a 
deficient, in fact, on the 'Frobelian side. Sucl 
subjects, it may here be remarked, are not those 
upon which the Apperception doctrine beai 
other words, they are not subjects upon whicj 
the Herbartians have much to tell us. 
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^^1 Deficient tliough the curriculum was, it was at 
^F least a far richer curriculum than is usual in small 
country towns. The experiment was made. But 
before its results are narrated something should be 
said concerning the conditions under which Interest 
— so saving a power — is aroused. This, indeed, 
is the crux and the climax of the whole problem. 
Every one will admit — willingly or reluctantly — 
that Interest is a moral stimulus, a moral guide, 
or at the very least a moral protection ; ^the prac- 
tical problem is, " How can it be aroused ? " 

Interest, say the Herbartians, is based on Apper- 
ception, and Apperception is the process of inter- 
preting some new fact or experience by means of 
our previous knowledge. We are rarely inter- 
ested in that whicli is absolutely strange, alien, 
foreign, unintelligible, devoid of personal signifi- 

■ cance. The boor blinks wearily at a fine Gothic 
arch ; the Chinaman is unmoved at the mention of 
Alfred. The engineer is interested in a new 
machine — for he knows something about machines 
already ; he is not interested in a machine with which 
he is already over-familiar, nor is the poet, as a rule, 
interested in machines of any kind. Two things 
are fatal to Interest over familiarity and total 
'ignorance. 

Though volumes — too many, in the opinion of 
Professor James— have been written on the psycho- 
■logy of Apperception, little or nothing has been 
written upon the elhics of Apperception. This 
little work has the Ethics of Apperception for its 
subject, and the writer's own experience, viewed 
the light of the doctrine, for its immediate 
.sion. 



I 
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Picture the announcement of a set of " Dickens ] 
Readings." Who would be Hkely to attend them; 
the individual already acquainted with the works 
of the novelist, or the individual to whom even 
the name of Dickens was unknown ? It was the 
second individual that the present writer wished ■ 
especially to attract ; he whose life was palpably 
and distressingly empty ; who had no sources of 
pleasure beyond the crudest ; who, as a conse- 
quence, would probably fall at once before the 
assault of severe temptation. But, as a matter of 
fact, this was exactly the individual who stayed away. 
He who came, and received pleasure from hearing ■ 
and discussing the works of Dickens, was precisely 
the one who was already partly acquainted with 
those works. 

In this fact there lies an immense and ^tragic 
significance. " To him that hath (mental posses- 
sions) shall be given," By some law of nature 
—almost a malign law — it seems that the mentally 
starved soul is prevented from desiring the very ■ 
food that will save it. Though you offer to the* 
uncultured and empty-minded man a whole world* 
of entrancmg and elevating pleasure — such a world! 
is contained in the works of Dickens — he will never ' 
take the initial step unless some favourable chance 
or accident open his mind to the world he is losing. 

He who is " interested " in Dickens is he whoJ 
has leanit something about the novelist's early^ 
struggles, or has read one or more of bis works 
and wishes to go farther, or who, in some other way, 
has acquired a certain number of ideas concerning 
the novelist. The announcement of a " Dickens 
Reading " attracts such a one immediately. The 
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I old ideas lay hold of the new announcement ; a 
simple kind of Apperception takes place ; Interest 
is aroused, and following in the train of Interest 
comes moral protection if not moral stimulus and 
guidance. The man is penetrable, he is open 
to influences ; above all, he has something in his 
mind that is worth having : he has an Interest. 
He who is not " interested " in Dickens is pro- 
bably the man who is wholly ignorant of him ; 
whose life would be invigorated, purified, and 
rendered happier and more worthy by an interest 
in the novelist ; who may, indeed, be sinking to 
moral perdition owing to the lack of such interests 
as these ; and who, unless such interests are aroused, 
or unless saved by some intense and perhaps un- 
wholesome form of religious belief, is fated so to 
sink. " The stupid man cannot be virtuous." 
He is impenetrable, he cannot be influenced ; 
above all, he has nothing in his mind that is worth 
having: he has no Interest. 

»" Dull fools," in Milton's terminology, may regard 
not only " divine philosophy " but the novels of 
Dickens and every fascinating book that has been 
written, as " harsh and crabbed." Had they been 
humanised at the schools which are maintained 
by the public money of England they would have 
found such works 

Musical as is Apollo's lute 

And a perpetual feast of nee tar' d sweets 

Where no dull surfeit ceigns. 

Scarcely one working man out of ten has made 

he discovery that there can be pleasure in books. 

t only nine-tenths of the thought of the age, but 



r 
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also of the humour of F.C.G. and S.L.H. are un- 
meaning to the ignorant. 

" The writer's experience with " Dickens Read- 
ings " was repeated with his other ventures, The 
vast majority of Englishmen, he discovered, are not 
" interested " in English Literature or English ■ 
History ; owing to a limited and non-humanistic 
education their minds have never accumulated 
a sufficiency of ideas to generate the apperceptive 
process. Life is all the poorer ; hell, if there is a 
hell, all the richer. Still more emphatically is the 
English nation devoid of Interest in the great 
historical characters to whom we owe the Jewish 
prophetic literature. This field of study is wholly 
unknown except to a microscopically minute por- 
tion of the nation. The lack of Interest here is 
the more ludicrously disastrous because of the 
immense claims put forward on behalf of this 
literature, the immense amount of talk concern- 
ing " biblical teaching," and the immense possi- 
bilities of inspiration and consolation which biblical 
literature possesses. The writer has put the 
matter to the test ; under the most favourable 
conditions (absence of counter attractions, etc.) 
not thirty persons out of three thousand are J 
interested in Isaiah — ^less than one per cent.' 

Yet, in each of the three subjects that have been | 
mentioned there exists vast power of inspiring, 1 
thrilling, and elevating man ; but before this I 
power can come into play a certain sufficiency I 

' Dr. Geoige Adam Smith probably has a similar experi- I 
encc when lecturing in the South of England. No Romaafl 
Catholics can be more ignorant of three-quarters of thoj 
Bible than English Protestants. 
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of ideas must be accumulated ; a fairly wide out- 
look must be opened out — if possible early in life, 

A curriculum which is defective in this respect 
will win no praise from the Herbartians. The two 
greatest followers of Herbart — Dorpfeld and Ziller 
— devoted their best powers to " concentrating " 
the curriculum around those subjects which confer 
ideas, convinced that only if the mind is well sup- 
plied with mental food can mental and moral 
health — manifested, for example, in Interest — be 
present. There may be danger here : the Her- 
bartian may easily become a mere lecturer who 
pours forth in reckless abundance his extensive 
stores of knowledge ; his pupils may become passive 
recipients of these ill-digested stores. But, however 
great this danger may be, there is another danger 
greater still ; that the curriculum of the school be 
so defective in subjects which confer ideas and en- 
rich the mind that interest in the great facts of the 
universe may never be kindled at all. No interest 
in science can flourish in a vacuous mind ; no interest 
in history, in literature, in moral conduct. 

Zillcr's basis for "concentration" was narrower 
than Dorpfeld's, the former choosing humanistic 
subjects only (fairy tales, biography, history), the 
latter including nature-knowledge also. But the 
principle from which they started was the same ; 
the mind needs ideas as much as the body needs 
food. Deprive the mind of its legitimate mental 
food, and the springs of interest will dry up. The 
curriculum must not confine itself to conveying mere 
skill in writing, reading, or Latin versification, or 
lay main stress imnn formal studies like grammar 
■>t though these may be. 
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the " knowledge " subjects are more important still ; J 
it is they that possess significance for the moral life,| 
it is therefore for them that the Herbartian is specially I 
solicitous, it is in connexion with them that apper- f 
ception takes place. 

Mentally and morally man cannot live in a J 
vacuimi. A deficiency in ideas means a deficiency | 
In everything that is worthily distinctive of man ; 
t means " dulness and impenetrability." Ignorance 1 
is " a vacuity in which the soul sits motionless and I 
torpid for want of attraction." ^ 

There are writers, presuming themselves to be J 
critics of the Herbartian system, who so mismider- I 
stand the maxim " stupid men cannot be virtuous " I 
as to imagine that it refers to ignorance of the means 1 
by which a virtuous end can be attained.' The j 
stupid man, they seem to say, may see the virtuous J 
goEd, but knows not how to set about reaching it. 
Surely no great system could rest its reputation on 1 
a principle so trite as this. Herbartianism, alone 1 
among educational systems, has recognized the 1 
momentum of ideas. Apart from ideas there are I 
no ideals ; 'an ideal, in fact, is an idea. The morally j 
stupid man not only fails to see the means, he fails 1 
wholly to see the end ; or if he see it, he is too J 
mentally pauperised to do so with any vividness c 
force, to see in it any significance. Appeal to your J 
rustic ; seek to thrill him with what thrills you, and J 
you will discover, as never before, how vitaUy4 
important a certain degree of ridiness of mind is' 
if a man is ever to attain more than the humblest 
heights of character. Without this certam degree of 

■ Johnson's Rasselas. 
= Joiimai of Ediualion, March 1903. 



■ richness you may as well appeal to a block of 
I Dartmoor granite. 

Herbartianism, again, is often confounded with a 
colourless " culture " gospel, and great discredit is 
thrown upon it in consequence. Many a " cultured " 
man is a scoundrel ; many a comparatively uncul- 
tured man is, to say the least, decent and respectable. 
But the objectors — small blame to them, for even- 
Herbartians often fail to see how immensely vital 
their own doctrines are — do but affirm what Herbart 
himself affirmed ; " many-sided Interest is far from 
virtue." Nay, though Interest provides for the 
'adjustment" or "rightness" of character, it does 
not fuUy provide — Herbart tells us — for its " firm- 
^L ness, decision,- and invulnerabihty." The man 
^^fivith keen interest in books, or nature, or 
^■politics, may not be morally perfect or religi- 
^B'ously complete ; certain of his interests may, 
^Kindeed, open up possibilities of evil, for example, 
^V'the evil of reading pernicious literature ; but never- 
theless his interests are, on the whole, a mighty 
protection for him ; the sensual cannot wholly or 
greatly engross his attention ; he is left with little 
time for vice. He may fall, but there are latent 
powers of recuperation in him. All things in the 
way of Virtue are possible to such a man ; few things 
in the way of Virtue are possible to the boor. And 
even if this were not true, Culture is desirable for 
its own sake ; Vice itself " loses half its evil by losing 
all its grossness." 

he standard objection to Herbartianism, that 
"idrels may be men of culture, is of no validity 
- unless we can prove that their scoundrel- 
result of their culture. This has never 
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been done. Here and there history presents us I 
with prominent cases oi the unholy alliance, and we I 
wonder as we read ; our very wonder being a mute I 
testimony to the fact that culture does not — as a | 
rule — conduce to immorality ; it is the strangeness I 
of the case that attracts our attention. Here and \ 
there, too, the " short and simple annals of the poor" 
present us with unlettered men or simple girls who \ 
are morally heroic ; and again we wonder, our 
wonder testifying afresh to the same fact. Other 
things being equal, culture conduces to morality, at 
any rate to any morality that is above the crudest a 
simplest. 

And why is this ? For a reason that scarcely , 
any English writer — ^at any rate, any English 
educationist — seems to have put in precise form, 
though the reason itself, no doubt, has been vaguely 
manifest to all thinkers. Virtue is a more complex 
thing than vice, more dependent upon ideas, less 
dependent upon sensual excitement. The drunk- 
ard's vice is not the result of ideas, though, of 
course, an idea of drink has to be present ; the vice 
draws its strength from a lower source. Sensualism, 
again, draws its strength from the body, not the 
mind ; and the gambler's vice,, once more, is largely 
a matter of physical excitement. Contrast with 
every vice a virtue ; in each case a greater com- 
plexity of structure, a greater richness of design, 
greater wealth of mental constituents, will be J 
manifest. Contrast cruelty with tenderness ; the j 
love of gambling witln the love of knowledge 
drunkeimess with patriotism. 

Virtue, in fact, rests on ideas. " The limits of the i 
circle of thought." says Herbart, "are the limit" " 
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the character." Bigotry, cruelty, impurity, intemper- 
ance, selfishness— there is normally in each of these 
failings an element of mental deficiency ; for we may 
ignore extreme cases, in which the whole character is 
in the grip of adevouringpassion or prejudice — such 
cases are pathological, and concern the physician 
■ rather than the moralist. The vicious man is, in 
large measure at least, a man whose mind does not 
re-echo to moral appeal, who has no apperception 
masses ready to give the appeal any meaning. 
Virtue, on the other hand, is largely a matter of 
apperception, and is thus immensely more complex 
than vice. It is not every one who can respond to 
moral appeal or rise to moral heights, but any fool 
can sin, 

B No ; culture has never, in itself, conduced to vice. 

fCulture, combined with a crude atheism, may seem to 
conduce to vice ; so may the alasence of culture. Cul- 
ture, combined with cerebral or spinal disease, may 
seem to conduce to vice ; so may the absence of cul- 
ture. If it could be proved tliat the unspeakable 
profligacy of Rome in the early years of the sixteenth 
century was the result of the Renaissance culture, the 
doctrines of Herbart would receive a severe though 
not fatal blow. It cannot be proved. There is, on 
the contrary, every reason to believe that, other 
things being equal, the man of cultm^e can rise to 
moral possibilities that are not possibilities for the 
boor ; he can apperceive moral situations which 
remain purely unintelligible to the boor ; he sees 
twenty moral duties where the boor sees one. With- 
out ideas there can be no virtue ; with few ideas 
there can be few virtues ; with many ideas, all 
things in the way of virtue are f 
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Every idea is a potential tendril by which a man 
may touch and be touched ; through which he may 
be influenced in the direction of good. " And 
of evil, too," an objector suggests. " No," again 
replies tlie Herbartian ; " ideas are less signilicant 
for vice than for virtue ; the latter is complex, the 
former is simple. Ideas work more for virtue than 
for vice, for virtue is more spiritual than vice." 

Virtue, in short, can be taught. It depends i 
largely upon teaching, upon the possession of a f 
wealth of ideas, more especijUly of ideas concerned 1 
with human life in the past and present. The 
" present," of course, is even more powerful than 
the " past," and the example of the present more 
powerful than that of the past. To live amid heroes 
and gentlemen would be a finer thing than to study 
the hves of those who are dead. But living heroes 
and gentlemen are not found in every dwelling- 
house, and the children who come to us will perhaps 
never learn nobility at all unless they learn it from 
us and from the historical examples we hold up 
before them. 

But, it may be said, what about those spotless 
souls which have grown up amid squalor ? What J 
about " Little NeU," what about " Jo " ? 

The answer of the writer is, that amid absolute I 
squalor and crime no pure soul can grow up. There -I 
must be influences for good if the soul is not to take 1 
the downward path. To dogmatize would 
foolish ; to set limits to the influence of good, even 
amid unpromising conditions, would be foolish ; 
but — imless this book is fatally wrong in its essential 
doctrines — there can be no virtue in a soul that has , 
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never seen or heard of morality. None of the ex- 
iples of purity and heroism springing up amid 
[promising surroundings contradict this statement. 



Let us admit that all the springs of virtue are not 
known ; that heredity plays strange freaJis at times ; 
that this man is by nature unreceptive, this one by 
nature receptive. The writer gives no guarantee 
that, granted all he asks, virtue wUl spring fortli — 
Minerva like — equipped at every point. But he 
will stake the truth of this book and the value of 
Herbartianism upon the converse truth : that a 
mind deprived from birth of all noble examples, 
whether in the present or in the historic past, will 
grow up without moral sensitiveness. " In the way of 
virtue," said the Guardian, replying to the present 
writer, " ' the wayfaring man, though a fool, shall 
not err.' " " But," the writer replies, " is this true 
if he is an absolute and complete fool, one deprived 
of all moral examples ? " here Herbart is at one 
with the moderns that have been quoted. 

It is for this reason that the Herbartians lay such 
stress upon the teaching of the " humanities " — 
fairy tales, legends, biographies, history. It is 
these subjects — and these only — which store the 
mind with such apperception material as makes a 
man morally sensitive. Without the possession of 
such material he cannot be successfully appealed to. 
He is urged to be heroic ; he does not know what 
heroism means ; Curtius, and Alfred, and Living- 
stone are unknown names. He is urged to become 
a worthy citizen ; he does not know what citizenship 
means ; the annals of his native town are a sealed 
lok to him. He is urged to be courteous ; he does 
tot know what courtesy means ; the classic and 
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historic examples of graceful considerateness are I 
as wholly strange to him as, perchance, living 1 
examples among the companions he meets. And 
so with the whole series of virtues. They rest 
largely upon teaching, and if they are not taught— 
if the virtues incarnated in living persons or historical 
examples are not presented to the minds of the 
young — the young will never grow up virtuous. 
British education makes little or no attempt to 
teach virtue, and therefore succeeds gloriously in 
the opposite task. 

Preachers tell us that there is, in these da; 
" lessened sense of sin." It would be truer to 
say that our views of sin are changing and becom- 
ing — be it observed — not only more scientific, but 
also far more conformable with the ideas which the 
ancient Jews the men who have taught the world 
what sin is formed ages ago. " I have sinned," 
said Saul ; . . . I have played the fool and 
have erred exceedingly."' "The not'on of sin" 
among the Jews "is that of blunder or dere-J 
liction, and the word is associated with others thatf 
indicate error, folly, or want of skill and insight.'' 
The word " insight " brings us on to Herbart, 
and the word " folly " reminds us that " stupid 
people cannot be virtuous." 

If all this is really a "secret," it is time that'the 
curtain should be lifted. And it verily seems to 
have been a " secret " to educators and to preachers. 
" Virtue cannot be taught " is on the lips of many, 
and as the lips utter the amazing falsehood, the 
Herbartian asks : " What refined virtue exists 

1 Samuel i. xxvi. 21. 

* W. R. Smith. Prophets of Israel, 
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under the sun that is not the result of teaching ? " 
Brutal necessity, it is true, can teach much, kas 
taught much in the past centuries ; but the vir- 
tues that necessity can teach are the cruder and 
more selfish virtues. Every grace oi life has been 
taught to US' ; and unless we teach them to others, 
they will never be acquired at aU. From two 
sources only do we learn to love nobility, self- 
sacrifice, self-control ; from the living examples 
around us, and from the examples that the 
historic past can bring. To a child in a slum or 
in an agricultural wilderness the former come 
scarcely at aU ; even to the most favoured among 
us they come but rarely. How immensely im- 
portant, then, is the work of presenting to man- 
kind — especially to the scholars of our schools — 
the inspiring biographies which history has to 
offer ! Such biographies, presented in an historical 
setting, and preceded by fairy tale and legend, 
constitute the " Gesinnungsstoff " of the Zillerians, 
the materia! for " Gesinnungsunterricht " — char- 
acter-forming instruction. In such material must 
be included, of course, the priceless biographies 
wliich an expurgated Bible can suitably provide 
the school ; unless such material, biblical, national, 
and cosmopolitan, is presented in rich abundance 
to the youth of England, we must expect, well-nigh 
with astronomical certainty, that the youth of England 
will grow up barbarous, uncultured, and immoral. 
It is such material, and such material alone, which 
enables a human being to " apperceive " moral 
truth ; it is an educational bread of life. 

The " message of Herbart " is Interest ; the 
" secret of Herbart " is Apperception. Interest 
almost anything is good — Interest in nature, 
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in politics ; and many Interests are' 
apperceptive, dependent upon previous know- 
ledge. But if there is one interest which is above 
all others important, and above all others dependent 
upon Apperception, it is interest in moral good- 
ness ; and this wUi never be aroused in a living 
soul — even though the trumpet of Judgment be 
heard and the fires of hell burst open — unless the 
soul has known, in concrete forms, what moral 
goodness means. Hence the immense importance 
of the work undertaken in the face of national pre- 
judice by the Itloral Instruction League. 

The six years during which that League has 
existed have been years of momentous and rapid 
progress. Professors of Education have stood aloof ; 
archbishops, appalled at the apparition that 
threatens doom to their predominance in the school, 
have expressed a contempt they cannot wholly feel ; 
the new reformers, conscious that their work has 
more significance, promise, and potency than 
any work of the past century, are resolved, though 
deserted by the supposed representatives of the 
psychology and the ethics of education, " to save 
the nation alone," 

If, indeed, the proposals of the Moral Instruction 
League were in the direction of a dry and abstract 
formulation of moral truths — a "stamping-in of 
maxims" such as Herbart condemned — those pro- 
posals would merit the contempt of the psychologist ; 
though even a bald and perfunctory enunciation 
of such trutiis is better than a complete ignoring, 
or the fragmentaiy and wholly insufficient treat- 
ment which is the rule rather than the exception 
in the British primary school. No:" ' 'ue starts 




nth the concrete, well knowing that an abstract 
rjwiuciple is the result of thought directed to this, 

Herbartianism — repetition is needful in this do- 
main — has a double message. Its exoteric message 
is that of many-sided Interest ; cultivate Interests, 
even in humble subjects, and you give life a certain 
momentum, which will carry it past the danger- 
ous points where temptation lurks. Its esoteric 
message is that of Apperception ; men are blind 
to moral truths unless there has grown up within 
them a sensitive retina composed of thousands 
of minute elements. In Herbart's words, there must 
be " points of contact." 

Tolerance, generosity, magnanimity are impos- 
sible for a mind that is vacant of ideas ; it is too 
deficient in imagination to " make allowances." 
The miser is deaf to appeal ; no part of his nature 
goes out towards the ideals that others seek. The 
gambler listens immoved to the story of higher 
things ; the story awakens no echo in him. And 
so with the entire hst of vices; apart from those 
to which an individual may be congenitally in- 
clined, or into whicli he has slipped through 
"accident," his vices are almost wholly the result 
of his mental deficiencies, of an absence of moral 
sensitiveness, of an impenetrability, of a lack of 
Lsuch elevated ideas as are able to move into the 
sof consciousness when an appeal is made from 
nthout ; in a word, of failure in Apperception. 

Vice is not appreciably based on Apperception ; 
Virtue, in large measure, is. The soul may be 
insparent to every influence of the former kind, 
paque to everything that is subtler; just as fog 
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and mist, through which the sun's radiations force's 
their way with difficulty, are more transparent thanlf 
the clearest air to the coarser vibrations of sound. 

At a recent educational conference the questionl 
of moral education was raised by Mr. F. J . Gould, r 
the originator of the " Leicester Scheme." A J 
succeeding speaker, after discounting excessive! 
" teaching " of morals, claimed that the great j 
need was " reverence." A strange reply ! How, 
then, is " reverence " to be generated in the J 
school ? Wha.t is the magic key to unlock this .1 
portal ? Precisely— (Ac teaching of history and bio~ | 
grafhy. It is only through famiharity with 1 
characters which deserve reverence that we learn 
reverence. " ' Men will not accept the gospel,' 
we are told. But why should we expect them to 
feel the historical meaning of any great World- 
Tragedy, if history and literature — the ' human- 
istic ' studies which make us sensitive to noble- 
ness, to pathos, to martyrdom, to divinity — have 
been kept afar off ? Why should they rever- 
ence Christ if they are never taught to reverence-l 
Alfred or Sidney ? The thing is absurd. We | 
exclude the ' humanities ' from the school, 
what is worse, we teach them soullessly, or, what 1 
is worse again, we confuse them with dates, and 1 
grammar, and construing — and then we complain j 
that the ' gospel ' is neglected." ' 

"Cultivate reverence — cultivate reverence — cul-- 
tivate reverence." Exhortations like this are ] 
unmeaning until directions are given how " rever- 
ence " can be " cultivated." And when the direc- ' 
tions are given — if ever they are — they will a 
' The Crilics o/ Herbartiaiiism. By the writer. 
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I amount to this : " place before your pupils his- 
torical characters worthy of reverence." It shows 
how wholly unscientiiic our ways oi regarding 
moral education are that the exhortation "Culti- 
vate reverence " could be applauded as an ex- 
hortation of an opposite kind to the exhortations of 
the Moral Instruction League. " Reverence " is an 
effect — not a mystery ; every virtue we possess, every 
j aspiration that moves us, is an effect — not a mystery. 

And if it be asked, " Where, in available form, 
this humanistic material to be found ? " the 
;!answer must be, " In works like the Penny Poets 
iand the Books for the Bairns, published by Mr. 
Stead. If in every school of England — day and 
evening — books like these were known, read aloud, 
talked about^parts of them even learnt by heart — 
and this under the guidance of teachers who 
possessed souls as well as bodies — "reverence," and 
many another grace and virtue, would have a chance. 

Vast, then, as is the importance of apperceptive 
,-power, especially vast is its importance in one 
irealm — that of history and literature. An interest 
in natural science — ^a readiness to see the signifi- 
cance of a material thing or event — is a priceless 
thing, essential indeed to the dignity and progress 
of man, and a valuable protective against the assaults 
of evil, but ten times more important is an 
interest in the past deeds and thoughts and crea- 
tions of the human race. Such an interest is a 
chief means by which character can be built up, 
and practically the only means by which it can be- 
come sensitive and morally progressive. Yet British 
"ducation has never made this primary discovery ; 
lerbartianism made it decades ago. 
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— has sadlyJH 
iving whit^^B 



One individual at least — the writer— _ ^ 

to confess to the apprehension and misgiving whitji . 
he feels when looking upon some of the most pro- 
mising present-day reforms in educational procedure, 
not because these are in themselves unimportant; 
but because they are likely to draw off the attention 
of teachers and the public from the spot where the 
greatest educational weakness of all is to be found. 

There is much that is encouraging in the spirit ■ 
and ideals of secondary education ; there is much 
and increasing intellectual life in secondary schools. 
Every year some hundreds of teachers are found 
attending holiday courses on the continent of 
Europe ; and perhaps no other profession can show 
this sign of interest and zeal. In the circles of 
secondary education there is now existent at least 
the germ, the presage, of a future science. 

But such teachers as these are being led rather 
to cultivate an interest in formal subjects than in 
those subjects through which alone the school can 
be rejuvenated and the nation regenerated. The 
study of phonetics, and of modern languages 
generally, is awakening every year more and more 
interest. There was need for" this, and the writer 
has learnt much, and hopes to learn more, from the 
pioneers of the reformed method. But— the greatest 
need of all is being forgotten in the meanwhile. 

Again, there is much that is promising in the new 
methods of teaching mathematics. The writer 
has adopted them in a tentative way, and has a 
firm beUef in their value, at least for technical and 
evening' schools.^ Many an artisan will willingly 
attend a class in " practical mathematics," and 
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I|)rofit by his attendance, who would never be 
attracted by abstract Euclid, But — the greatest 
need of all is being forgotten. 

Again, there is much that is sound and suggestive 
in Professor Armstrong's plea that we should make 
our science teaching " heuristic," and encourage 
the sell-activity and inventiveness of our pupils. 
This is one of the educational needs of the age. 
~Lit — the greatest need of all is being forgotten. 

All the three reforms referred to lie in the realm 
of formal studies and dexterities. Correct phonetic 
pronunciation ; practical mathematics ; the scientific 
spirit — none of these things contribute directly 
to human culture and character. They may con- 
tribute much indirectly, for an interest in such 
things is of priceless value ; but it does not create 
moral sensitiveness. 

What, then, from the educationist's standpoint, 
the conclusion and the summary of the matter ? 
' lat are we to leam from the preceding reflections 
id experiences ? 

A simple thing — a thing so simple, indeed, that 
when stated in these pages many a reader will 
wonder that there was ever need to state it at all. 
The school must nourish Ike souls of its pupils, and 
tlie only nourishment possible is ideas. There may 
be otlier tasks— there are ; the soul must be exercised 
and trained as well as fed ; but the feeding is the 
first and essential thing, and the richest food of all — 
that which best of all builds up moral fibre— is the 
humanistic food that comes down to us from the 

.st in the form of fairy tale, biography, histon,', and 

;erature. 
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There may be difficulties in the teaching of such 
subjects as these ; and the difficulties are increased 
tenfold by the disrepute in which these studies are 
held, and the increased attention now given by 
teachers to matters of a wholly diiferent kind. Even 
Herbart, seeing the immensity of the problem, 
came to shrink from presenting history too freely 
to the undeveloped, unappreciative minds of his 
Swiss pupils. The problem remains immense, but 
mainly because so few are working at it. 

The battle on behalf of humanistic subjects will 
be a stubborn one. It is these very subjects that 
have been neglected in the education of most of our 
school managers and teachers ; and in accordance 
with the whole teaching of the present work such 
a neglect must spell wEmt of appreciation for the 
neglected subjects. We cajuiot, therefore, expect 
either school managers or teachers to be enthusiastic 
over the teaching of fairy tales, history, and litera- 
ture, until the supreme value of these things has 
been clearly demonstrated ; especially as there are 
rival subjects whose claims are warmly championed 
on economic and other grounds. 

Lives of great men aU remind us _ 

We can make our lives sublime ; 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 

If Longfellow is right, such " lives of great mM 
are of supreme value in the school. 

We live by admiration, hope, and love. 

If Wordsworth is right, any system of educati 

which fails to supply the humanistic material v " ' 

kindles admiration, hope, and love, is an educatl 

for death and not for life. 
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" Children," said the late Mr. Rooper, " must 
be assisted to admire heroism in all its forms," 
" An intelligent study of the Bible and Shakespeare, 
and of classical English writers, is incomparably 
more important " than other things in the cur- 
riculum. " The epitome of educational studies " is 
Nature and- Human Nature; the latter is the 
more important." Pupils must be made acquainted 
"through hterary studies with the best side of 
human nature." 

If Mr. Rooper is right, the most important task 
of tlie school is to teach children to admire the " best 
side of human nature." 

" There are no fairy tales like the old Greek ones 
for beauty, and wisdom, and truth, and for making 
children love noble deeds." 

If Kingsley is right, these and other " fairy tales " 
should be taught in every school. 

Every Herbartian, in Germany, America, and 
elsewhere, believes that humanistic material — fairy 
tales, legends, Bible stories, historical biographies, 
literature, history itself — is of supreme moral value. 
If they are right the inference for us all is plain. 
Calvary is nearer to Parnassus than the world has 
■ever thought. 

p Amateur educationists — professional educationists 
also, to an extent that is a striking commentary upon 
their own educational ideals— are in the habit of 
using a phrase which, though negatively not with- 
out value, is. from the constnictive standpoint, 
undiluted nonsense. They tell us that the teacher's 
main task is not " Tns i " but " Training," or 

_" Chararf ian will deny 

■rue aim of 
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all education except perhaps of that kind of educatio) 
which is narrowly technical and professional ; ev^ 
in the latter kind indeed there are moral tmpliC! 
lions. Moreover, no Herbartian will deny that 1' 
" Instruction " given by the primary schools i 
England has failed to form character. But 
imagine that there can b," Character-forming apaj 
from Instruction ; to imagine that Instruction i 
comparatively unimportant thing — is, indeed, 
only undiluted nonsense, but indicates well-ni^ 
criminal ignorance. Herbart, at any rate, " haJ 
no conception of Education without Instruction,^ 
and this Instruction, let us observe, was not esS 
clusively the Instruction which goes in England bjj 
the name of " rehgious," and which, though pro* 
fessedly formative of character, is by no i 
superior in this respect to other kinds of Instruction, 
Herbart, brushing aside the idle prattle which talks 
of Character-forming as something separate fron^ 
the culture of the thought-circle, enunciated 
doctrine and uivented a phrase which has alreadfl 
infused hfe into the educational work of two cotti 
tinents, and is perhaps destined to rej uvena 
educational work in tliis country. Instruction, 
said, should be Educative Instruction: InstructicM 
that makes for Character. 

Instruction, that is, which creates powerful an(S 
dominating Interest in Nature and in Humai 
Nature, especially in the latter ; Instruction whid 
makes life superior to animalism by drawing erf 
the attention elsewhere ; Instruction which, by thq 
manipulating of the apperception mechanism, i 
places sensualism by a sensibihty to higher thingsl 

This sensibility depends upon Apperception^ 
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and Apperception depends on Instruction. It is 
impossible in a vacuous mind. 

To distinguish between the creation of elevated 
Interests and the formation of Character is foolish 
and disastrous ; Herbart, therefore, rightly placed 
"many-sided Interest" almost side by side with 
" Virtue " as the goal of the educator. " Almost," 
not quite; the "objective side" of character — a 
system of wholesome impulses — must be supple- 
mented by a culture of the ' ' subjective " side. On the 
other hand, to distinguish, as many do, between " In- 
struction" and " Character-forming " is only legiti- 
mate if our Instruction is hopelessly non-formative 
of elevated Interests — as our primary education is, 
very few of our pupils acquiring any taste for 
Reading, for History, for Mathematics, or for the 
Bible. But to imagine that there can be Character- 
forming apart from Instruction ; to imagine that 
Instruction is a comparatively subsidiary matter — 
this, as already tvnce said, is unmitigated nonsense, 
and is revealed as such the moment we realize the 
meaning of the Apperception doctrine. Character 
is so closely rooted in ideas that a deficiency in these 
latter is fatal to any richness of the former. Elevated 
Interest cannot exist ; Apperception of moral truth 
cannot take place. 

At another point also — though a point already 
hinted and close to the one already considered — the 
writer has to set himself against much that is promis- 
ing in the advanced educational thought of the day, 
From every side we hear— as above suggested — that 
our schools have not taught the pupils to " think " ; 
^hey have not aroused "self-activity." In the 
truggle for existence, we ar' 'heuriaj 
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tic " attitude that will detennine survival ; 
ingly, unless our pupils acquire something more thaa|| 
" mere knowledge " their education will be a failure. 
In very sunilar language. Sir Thomas Acland, speak- 
ing on the same platform as the writer, emphasized 
the need for " thoroughness," and protested against 
an evening school teaching too many subjects. 

Literally, this is some of the best aiid most authori- 
tative educational thought in England ; it is good 
thought, and springs from the recognition of a real 
need. It has only one fault : it is fifty years too 
early in many of our towns and counties. 

The most immediate need of the pupil who atten< 
our primary school has already been indicated, 
but may be emphasized afresh ; the great need is not 
that his mind should be exercised, but — that his 
mind should be fed iffith a rich repast of historical 
and biographical ideas. 

It is no good to attempt gymnastics on an empi 
stomach. It is no good, as in Dickens' novel, 
urge a dying person to " make an effort." It .j 
no good to dream that the Englishman 
ever acquire the power to " think," or 
interest in "thinking," so long as he has 
ideals. Now, ideals are the same as ideas. 
historic ideas— in knowledge of the Bible, 
history of the world, the history of his own land-J 
he is appallingly defective, and until this defect j 
supplied he will have little zeal, little genuine paj 
riotism, little devotion to any cause whatevd 
Feed his soul first, and then will be the time to tea 
him to think.' 

' That the latter need is not ignored by the writ** t| 
be seen in his remarks on Arithmetic, p. 92. 
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Thus the primary school — any school, indeed, 
that is not merely "' technical " — should at times 
take for its motto, " Cast thy bread upon tlie waters 
and thou shalt find it after many days," New 
impressions cannot always be apperceived at once. 
" Very often the teacher must introduce ideas into 
the mind of the pupil, not so much for their immedi- 
ate importance as for the use to be made of them 
at some future lesson,'" or (shall we not say?) 
in some future year or decade. Somehow — this is 
a part of the " Secret of Herbart " — ideas, colourless 
to-day, help to colour the whole of life when they 
meet kindred ideas to-morrow ; the new and the 
old rush together, and, at the moment of union, 
as at the union of two chemical elements, heat is 
generated and a new product appears ; we call it 
" Interest." Why should a little knowledge of 
Alfred the Great, received years ago at school, 
endow this poor mechanic with the power of experi- 
encing elevated dehght when yonder orator tells a 
story about the Wessex King ? We cannot pre- 
cisely say, though we know that it is a fact, and 
that yonder second mechanic, wholly devoid of the 
initial knowledge, listens to the orator unmoved. 
We know that there is a chance, though perhaps a 
remote one, of attracting the former to an evening 
school or a literary guild, where, provided the teacher 
or the conductor is not a hide-bound pedant, new 
vistas may be opened up, and new inspirations be 
felt ; we know also, with a sense of bitter disappoint- 
ment, that the second mechanic will never sight 
those vistas or feel those inspirations. All the 
harmonies of music depend, not on the power of 
single notes, but on the support which notes, 

Rhaps poor and tame in themselves, give to each 
1 Professor Adams. Primer 0/ Teaching. 
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otiier. No harmony can be generated out of i 
single note, and the school should not attempt f 
generate it ; but the school may, legitimately enou^' 
sometimes sound these single notes in the ears i 
the pupils, in the hope that, though apperception man^ 
not spring up now, some day it will ; and that the 
notes, feeble and isolated at present, will then be 
Iieard, with others, reverberating in a mighty 
harmony through all the passages and crannies < " 
the soul. 

And as these notes reverberate, as old idei 
apperceive the new. Interest is generated, and ba* 
attractions begin to lose their charm. Thus, 
free in part from the slavery of the lower passion; 
the soul can pursue, with increased energy, 
better things that the world of thought has 
offer, discovering in the pursuit ever fresh links ( 
association between the old and the new. Again 
and again leaps up tlie apperception flash ; again 
and again is felt the uiterest thrill. Character 
takes on, if not stronger, at any rate nobler tints. 
The colours of life change. The things that once 
delighted and perhaps degraded, delight and degrade 
no longer, More and more tendrils are thrown 
out above ; feebler and feebler becomes the hold 
of those below. No law of parsimony, no principle 
of conservation, applies to the delights of Apper- 
ception. Here, if anywhere, is a spontaneous 
generation iimutii; the dead ideas. Unlike the more 
material plcnstirca on which man lavishes time and 
wealth, the pledMin'.H of Apperception cost nothing; 
thoir store is illimiUiblc. replenished, like the 
emanatiuns of radiiiui, as if by .iti unseen hand. 
"Age cannol willici llirm m..! riLskiui stale their 
infinite variety." 
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In more prosaic language, we may say that by a. 
suitable presentation of rich and varied knowledge 
early in life we are giving our pupils the chance of 
being protected from sin and passion by possessing 
interests of an elevated kind ; interests which grow 
by what they feed on, and will only cease if sanity 
or existence cease. 

Meanwhile, how fares the soul less richly endowed, 
exercised, perchance, on Latin grammar or the 
" three R's " ? The springs of Apperception have 
been drying up. The doors of many-sided Interest 
have been slowly closing on their hinges. But 
"Sin" has tempted and conquered; for she, wily 
siren, has attired herself in rainbow hues while 
her rival, Learning, has appeared in sober grey- 
Passion within and Facihty without combine to 
confer on Evil a delirious fascination ; no need of 
any rich complexity of ideas to make attractive 
mankind's eternal foe. Though appeals may come 
from without they echo less and less loudly in 
the chambers of the mind, and at last cease 
to enter at all. The man is now unpenetrable. 
Starved, in his early years, of saving ideas, his 
mind has no inner resources when a voice has 
been heard calling to higher things. The voice 
may call, but to deaf ears ; the light may shine, 
but upon an atrophied retina. Deprive him of 
ideas and you deprive him of the only meajis by 
which the Christian Gospel, or any other Gospel, 
can be interpreted or assimilated, Deprive"^ him 
of ideas and he encases himself, sooner or later, 
in a carapace of impenetrability. Evil habits may 
hang like chains upon that carapace ; they gall 
him not ; appeals may beat against that carapace ; 
they penetrate it not, Martyrs and redeemers 
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die at the stake or at the cross because those they 
would fain save do not possess apperceptive resources. 
In one or two passages of Holy Writ ' — passages 
that are a perplexity and a stone of stumbling to 
unctuous readers — this grim doctrine seems to be 
suggested ; and appallmg indeed is the doctrine c 
its negative side, though full of hope when once iti 
positive message is heard and understood, 
application of that positive message is the work fqi 
educators, and for them alone. 

In the scheme of formal stages of Instructioi 
worked out by the Herbartians, the first stage i 
" Vorbereitung," or Preparation. Ideas have 
be summoned up in order to meet and interpit 
the new material about to be presented. In , 
wider sense may we not now say that the scho< 
itself represents, in a large measure, the stage i 
" Vorbereitung " ? It is here that are laid 
foundations for the future interests of life ; ii 
here that should be developed that receptivitjj 
towards moral appeal, " that sensibility of pri 
ciple, that chastity of honour which feels a staj 
like a wound " — in short, that apperceptive readinef 
without which no virtue above the crudest is poj 
sible. It may be said that the task is too g 
Education to accomphsh. In that case the outltx 
is ominous, for if the task is too great forEducaticJ 
it is a hundred times too great for any other agencj^ 

An American theological writer of some eminence 
says that one immediate need of the present i 
is " the establishing of the missionary motiwl 
among the vital thoughts" of man.* In spet' ' 

' Tsaiah. vL lo, etc. 
' Dr. Clarke. A Study of Christian MissioHi. 
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of the evangelization of ungrateful China and other 
lands he goes on to say — as if taught the Appercep- 
tion doctrine by Herbart himself — that " a mere 
utterance of something unintelligible to the hearer 
is waste of time. . . . Understanding of such 
a message comes slowly. , , , Christianity can- 
not do as much for the first hearers of its message 
as it can for the next generation." ^ 

The main object of the present work is to divert 
this solicitude, and the apperception doctrine which 
Dr. Clarke expounds in untechnical language, to 
the heathen population of another land than China. 
It is time that England and Education should 
have a chance. That chance England will have 
when Education becomes a missionary profession. If 
the inspiring creations of English literature are 
not too good for Asiatic students, taught by means 
of Christian money to become cultured sceptics, 
they are not too good for the British artisan or 
labourer, who, in many of our districts, is at a 
stage of development no better than the Chinese. 
If zeal ajid devotion sanctify evangelization failures 
in China, zeal and devotion— nay, science too^may 
sanctify educational successes at home. Once this 
standpoint is reached by a few hundred of the 
teachers of Britain we may expect that Dorpfelds 
will arise here as in Germany ; willing to become 
and remain primary teachers though other callings 
may allure by gold or renown ; and that more 
Edward Bowens will arise, choosing rather to be 
assistant masters for a lifetime than to become 
educational nonentities by treading the primrose 
path to — " promotion." 

— ^i->rl£e. A Study of Christian Missions. 
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Yes, a " revival," as Mr. Campbell urged, 
be coming. But unless it is a revival spring] 
from deep views and wide thought it will leave 1 
little permanent effect behind it as the wind tli 
ruffles a field of corn. Mr. Sheldon's books : 
sell by thousands, but England remains, in 
long run, unchanged ; paroxysms may come and g 
but man will never be thus regenerated thoui 
their intensity reach the heat of fever. Such, 
least, is the belief of the Herbartians, who steatli 
discount the value of unreasoning emotion as] 
character-forming agency. It might appear 
first, Herbart tells us, that such an agency wasi 
powerful one, though inoperative upon the cir< 
of thought. " But it will appear quite othen 
if we interrogate experience. At least, who 
has noticed into what an abyss of pain and i 
fortune a human being may fall, yes, even remaj 
in for long periods, and yet, after the time of trouH 
has passed, rise up again apparently almost ■ 
changed, with the same aims and opinions, eve^ 
the same manner — whoever, we say, has notia ' 
this will hardly expect much from that swayin 
of the feelings by which mothers especially so ofte^ 
beheve they are educating their children. 
How temporary is the whole reaction which follow 
the action ! " Rightly or wrongly, the Herbartiaj 
believe that the idea is ultimately of more potency 
than the feeling ; or rather — for their master trac« 
back feelings to ideas — tliat a unified mass of idej 
is of more potency than anything that is narroW 
and intense. They have faith that such ideas as havg 
penetrated into the inner sanctuaries of the soul will 
sooner or later, re-emerge as apperceptive Interest a 
that from the seed thus sown will spring a greater 
harvest than any hothoua 'herj 
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are richer possibilities here than yonder. Does 
an intense emotion, not rooted in a mass oi ideas, 
make a man better ? Do the raptures of the devotee 
brace him for the battle of life ? Has the devotee 
been the man to see most clearly the moral problems 
of the age — the woes of the artisan, the temptations 
of the drunkard, the horrors of war ? Notoriously 
he has not. " Great moral energy is the result of 
broad views, and of whole, unbroken masses of 
thought." The truth is — the writer has observed 
it in his own experience— that many a man and 
many a woman who claims to be exalted at times 
into the tenth or the hundredth heaven, is often 
appallingly obtuse to the moral problems and duties 
around. The most delicate analyses of moral 
duty— the keenest sensitiveness to moral distinc- 
tions — -are not uncommonly fomid in connection 
with men who have no visions or raptures to di- 
versify the even tenor of their way. From the 
point of view of moral truth and moral progress, 
the idea is a hundred times as important as the 
lOtion. 



The time may come when all pretence — and it 

a pretence — of teaching " religion " to babes and 
iucklings may be abandoned by the schools of 
England. The time may even come when the 
Bible itself— which has never yet in the primary 
school been taught inteUigently or in accordance 
with psychologicEd laws — may be excluded, and 
when primary education will be in name, as it lias 
always been in reality, " secular." The moral 
possibilities of the school will not then be exhausted ; 
on the contrary, the removal of hoary delusions 
may be the beginning of a portentous vitalisation. 
A new thing may come forward to take the place. 
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in priroary schools, of the excluded " religion," 
for the programme sketched in the preceding pages 
is one sufficiently great and sufficiently attainable 
to attract all men — and women- — who face realities 
dauntlessly, and determine to dream of none but 
possible millenniums. 



Yes, women ; for to women will fall much of the 
work of vitalising Education. Every year as it , 
passes increases their relative importance in this : 
divine work and this imperial profession. They 
sometimes realize better than men the moral pos-. 
sibilities of the situation ; they feel a keener interest 
in it ; their culture is often greater and their intoler- 
ance less. Education, moreover, is almost the only i 
profession which refuses to trample upon them. 

Three tasks — each o£ immense moral significana 
— Education can essay to perform. She can prevenn 
or check the formation of Bad Habit ; this at p 
she does not do. She can give moral instructions 
arraying in her service historical and biblicf ' 
examples and pointing to their moral import ; thig 
at present she does imperfectly. Lastly, she i 
seek to arouse many-sided Interest— Interest atj 
the very least ; conscious that the arousal of thi' 
means the slow atrophy and death of what is base 
This she scarcely does at all. 

For the second and third tasks the conferring oil 
a wealth of organised ideas is an essential requisite.J 
Without this wealth there can be but feeble Apper-J 
ception ; and the absence of free and vigorousH 
Apperception means impenetrability, even 
religious appeal. The ideas within are too few c 
too feeble to co-operate with those presenting] 
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themselves from without. We rightly say that 
the man is " stupid." And " the stupid man cannot 
be virtuous." 

You may go into the streets of your cities or the 
lanes of your villages, you may seek to elevate 
the vicious and rouse tlie lethargic. You will fail, 
save in one case (much trumpeted) out of ten. 
You may wring your hands and bewail the power 
of Sin. But you will be wiser if you take tlie 
sinner's child and begin to create in its mind — 
using every one of the educational instruments 
whidi the past has ignored but the wiser future 
will not ignore — a rich circle of thought. Without 
this, Apperception will fail ; without this there 
can be little or no Interest ; without this there can 
be no assured safety. The parent is impenetrable. 
No earthly power can save him. His " Appercep- 
ntion Masses " have no momentum. 



This standpoint is the only one that will ever 
lake Education honoured among the professions ; 
the only one that will ever make if a profession 
worth our study and our devotion. The only 
standpoint— except, perhaps, one other — that can 
give any unity of motive to educational effort. 
What is that other ? 



Some day — millions of years, let us hope, from 
now — the life of this old earth may begin to ebb 
away, and the chill of the coming ages settle upon 
her, Man, or man's modified descendants, may 
enter upon the final and most desperate stage of the 
struggle for existence. Unless Divinity interpose 
"' i fiat, every faculty, ideal, and system may dis- 

ipear that does not help in this last contest. Then 



may vanish the ideal of a humanistic education. 
Survival, rather than character, may become the 
goal of the struggling units that will watch the slow 
extinction of the world's life. 

But, even for the geologist, the world is still 
young ; man still has moral possibilities before 
him. An Education that makes for character is 
the only one for us, though room may be found 
—is being found by recent Herbartians — for all 
the legitimate cUiims of individuality and prac- 
tical Hfe. Yet an Education that makes for 
mere material survival, a utilitarian Education, 
would fain insinuate itself, even now, into the 
body-poUtic. Teachers should beware of it. Not 
that way lies any possibility of progress. So 
corpselike an apparition coming before-time from 
the future grave of the world should have no attrac- 
tions for us. Let us turn from the chill and the 
darkness of the charnel-house to the light that 
shines out steadily, though here and there flecked 
with solemn bars and shadows, from the pages Of 
Herbart. 

The last word shall be what was well-nigh the i 
first \vord. Education, be it again said, has failed. | 
The youths of our streets are mentally and morallyf 
little better than the oxen, of our fields. But! 
Education, once more and finally be it said, has! 
never yet had a chance. That chance, sooner or I 
later, it is bound to have. In the belief of the I 
writer it wiU come when man realizes in all its! 
depth and breadth the moral significance of the! 
convictions here named " The Secret of Herbart.'" 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE PRIMARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

The weakest point in our educational system has per- 
haps been adequately discussed — or at any rate indi- 
cated — in the preceding essay. But there are other 
weak points, far more than can here be dealt with ; these 
weaknesses, however, are of a different kind from the 
one which Herbartianism can remedy. To mention 
them is to deal with questions other than the " Secret 
of Herbart." 

For, be it observed, though Herbartianism cannot be 
seriously charged with the neglect of any important 
school subject (He^art himself was much interested in 
the teaching of mathematics, and modem Herbartians 
are writing and thinking upon every subject in the cur- 
riculum) yet its distinctive message is concerned with 
the ** knowledge subjects.'* How to feed the soul with 
rich and suitable food, so that mental health may become 
moral health — this is the thing that Herbartianism can 
teach us well ; the other task, how to exercise the well- 
fed soul, though not a task ignored by the Herbartians 
(witness their doctrine of the '* formal steps," their 
interest in mathematics, and so on) is a task which 
others can teach us also. 

Professor Welton, a year or two ago, spoke of a 
" Synthesis of Herbart and Frobel." Synthesis is in- 
deed required, and the following supplementary remarks 
will perhaps serve to indicate how we should treat our 
finally synthesised curriculum. Education is more 
than Apperception, just as health is more than Assimi- 
lation. 

87 
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For health, indeed, we require not only food, bun 
shelter and exercise. Shelter is clearly a more exten 
thing than food and exercise — a necessary thing, an^^ 
yet not a thing that enters vitally and operatively intofl 
man's nature. We may, perhaps, parallel with it thef 
art of Writing, a necessary art, and yet not one in whicht 
we can see much further significance. Far more im-S 
portant are those arts and pursuits which provid 
genuine exercise for the soul. 

There is no need more pressing than that we should^ 
discover the relative importance and the relative func-^B 
tion of the various subjects of the curricului 
almost all English books on school management, subjectsJ 
follow each other in no scientific order whatever. Al 
teacher, asked point-blank what are the most valuable I 
subjects of all, will either hesitate in sheer helples 
(the question has never occurred to him), or, as pointed 1 
out in the preceding essay, wOl answer at once, usingl 
the words of the man in the street, " The Three R's.' I 
To any Herbartian such an answer falls like the death- I 
knell of educational progress ; the reason has been seen, " 
and will become clearer in a moment. 1 

Since the time of Pestalozzi educationists have J 
devoted much attention to the department of method- 
ology : Dorpfeld, the greatest and wisest of Herbart's I 
followers, was one of the few who contributed to a more ■] 
neglected department, the Iheory oj the curriculum, 
department surely quite as important as the other. * 
There are, he tells us, two groups of subjects in addition J 
to the one great and priceless group that feeds the J 
human soul. The second includes those practical T 
dexterities which every one admits must be taught, ] 
speaking, reading, writing; while the third group in- 
cludes formal studies like arithmetic and grammar. 

There is, of course, no absolute line of demarcation J 
between the second and the third groups, nor, indeed, 4 
between these and the first. Even the" passive "assimila- | 
tion of food involves digestive activity. Writing and I 
" formal " in one sense, giving training in 3 
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proportion, symmetry, and so forth ; in another sense 
they are dexterities, allowing the motor energy of the 
nerve centres to find vent. However, the distinction 
between the second and third groups is far less definite 
than between them and the first. Broadly, we may 
say that the first group feeds the mind, whUe the second 
and third groups provide exercise either for the mind 
or for the members. 

Test the " Three R's " by this classification. Reading 
and writing, as stick, are mechanical dexterities, doing 
nothing whatever to buUd up the " circle of thought." 
Arithmetic is a " formal study," and this again does 
little or nothing to buUd up the circle of thought, though 

tit may bring an element of precision into that circle. 
Not one of the " Three R's," as suck, aids Appercepiian ; 
' Hot one of ike Three R's, as suck, feeds the soul; not one 
' of the Tkree R's, as suck, makes man morally sensitive 
or morally progressive. 

For these reasons, therefore, Dorpfeld, and indeed 
all Herbartians, place the centre of gravity elsewhere 
than among the " Three R's." 

And yet an intelligent teaching of the Three R's is 
immensely important. Consider the first and greatest 
— Reading, If by this were meant a love of good books, 
a taste for good books, an inieresl in reading good books, 
then, certainly, the subject would be of incalculable 
value, even, or especially, in the eyes of the Herbartians ; 
for out of such a love, such a taste, such an interest may 
come all those things for which the Herbartians contend, 
Reading, in this sense, would supply the soul with the 
very food which is a prerequisite for Apperception, 
Interest, Virtue, and Moral Progress. As a rule, how- 
ever, official men and official documents mean something 
else than this when they speak of " Reading" ; they 
mean correctness, fluency, ability, and vigour of utter- 
ance. In this sense it is a dexterity, and is so classed 
by Dorpfeld. 

Let us now ask whether our primary schools— once 
Lthe strongholds of the "Three R's" — have succeeded 



in teaching Reading in either of these senses. The a 
must be an emphatic " No." The average pupil whal 
leaves our schools has neither a taste for reading — that I 
taste which, in the opinion of Lord Avebury, would 1 
destroy most of the " pauperism, extravagance, drunken- 
ness, and crime" which exist in modern England — 
nor has he the power of reading aloud with correct- 
ness and force. This, at any rate, is the result of the 1 
writer's obsei^vation ; if the verdict is too unfavourable | 
he can only rejoice in the fact. 

The first count of this indictment is, however, con- I 
fessedly justified ; the second is justified to at least J 
an appalling extent. Country schools, each controlled 1 
by a head teacher who may or may not love books I 
and speak good English himself, this teacher assisted f 
by two or more pupil teachers who may care nothing J 
for books, and may speak and teach to their pupils — I 
or mumble to them^the worst provincialisms of their I 
grandparents'— it is in such schools that we "teach \ 
Reading" to the triumphant democracy of England. 

Within a few years the better training of these | 
young " teachers" is to be taken up in earnest. One \ 
of their greatest needs (they have been, in many cases, 
cut off from all educated people, cut off from literary I 
societies, even from libraries and reading circles; for 
such are, as often as not, wholly absent from our 
country towns) — one of their greatest needs is to be 
drilled by educated men and women into the correct 
and dramatic rendering of the English language. Few 
people seem to realize what an immensity of practice — 
practice in fuUic — is necessary to make a good reader 
or speaker. The new pupil-teacher centres will have 
to devote not merely one hour per week but many hours 
per week to this task.' The lesson need not be called 

' In the writer's own district there are hardly any bad pro- 
vincialisms, but elsewhere they are rampant and almost 
unchecked. 

' In the new regulations for the King's Scholarship Examina- 
tion this question has at last been taken up in earnest. To fail j 
in reading is to fail in the whole e: 
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V' Reading " in every case : it may be " English " or 
P' History," or what one chooses; but the person in charge 
must insist daily and hourly upon correct phonetic 
pronunciation, and upon dramatic delivery — exaggera- 
ting, if need be, this latter point. Many of us have 
never been " taught to read " at all. 

Our young teachers "find Shakespeare dull." The 
reason is that there is scarcely one adult out of a 
thousand who is possessed of the requisite imagination 
and the requisite freedom of utterance to interpret and 
enunciate the poet'swork. The Englishman, even when 
capable of reading correctly, can rarely read forcibly. 
He labours, in fact, under a triple defect : self*consciou5- 
ness, which prohibits him from giving expression to the 
emotions of the piece he is reading ; sluggish imagina- 
tion, which prevents him from seeing what those emo- 
tions are ; and an enunciation which is probably worse 
than that of any other nation of Europe. It is no 
wonder that " Shakespeare is dull." 

Great, then, must be the faOure of the primary 
schools if, though regarding the "Tliree R's" as their 
chief work, they fail almost completely to teach even the 
most important of the three. 

The second of the "Three R's" is Writing, and here 
little need be said. The primary schools teach it fairly 
well, and would teach it still better if they could finally 
make up their minds as to the best style. An ofhcial 
edict settling the angle of slope and similar matters 
would do, perhaps, but little harm, and a great deal of 
good in this region. The subject is a humdrum one, 
with scarcely any significance 0/ Us own. " Were it not 
that Writing and Reading are necessary as instruments 
... we should not think of wasting time over them." ' 
Still, there is no reason why we should not teach the 
subject ten times better than we do. Schools should 
be specially on guard against allowing the writing to 
degenerate as a result of copious " note-taking " in 
upper classes. Notes on science, history, and (he rest, 
' Laurie. Insitlules of Education. 



should be entered in good though not laborious style ; i 
just as the reading of science, history, and the rest, 1 
should be articulate and phonetically correct. At the I 
same time we need not worship too exclusively the J 
goddess of neatness. A good practical style is all that J 
is required. 

The third of the " Three R's " is Arithmetic, and her 
the schools have failed almost as disastrously as in t 
case of Reading. No Herbartian will despise arithmetic jfl 
he sees in it one of the few " gymnastic " subjects^ 
suitable for the primary ciirriculiun ; and though, in 
his view, it is even more vitally important to feed the 
sotd than to exercise it, the latter is really quite j 
indispensable. Judge, then, of his disappointment J 
when he discovers that arithmetic has been mainly j 
taught as a mechanical dexterity (Dorpfeld's second 1 
group) ; as a body of maxdms, not a system of prihciples ; 
as a subject which, instead of being used for the purpose 
it is so pre-eminently fitted to perform, that of training 
thought, has only given opportunity for the application! 
of rules of thumb. This, of course, is the direct result o 
the plan of 1861. 

Between them, Pestalozzi and Friibel have reformet 
the teaching of arithmetic in the infant school. Con-T 
Crete numbers are now invariably used in the early 
lessons. One fonn of the concrete, indeed, is daily 
receiving^and rightly— an increased amount of atten- 
tion; pupils are being practised in making measure- 
ments with ruler, balance, and the like, and using 
these measurements for purposes of calculation. Such 
practice in the concrete will prove the salvation of 
mathematics in the evening school ; and it is time for 
the primary day school to give practice of the same 
kind. But, apart from this very necessary and pro- 
mising reform, the chief need of the primary school, i 
far as mathematics is concerned, is increased stress on 
the ahslract principles of arithmetic. We can then safely 
drop two-thirds of the " rules " which loom so large in J 
the upper " standards " — bills of parcels, percentages J 
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stocks, etc.; in view of the "coming of the kilogram" 
we can also safely drop some of the " weights and 
measures," which devour time and teach nothing. 

Such trivialities as these will take care of themselves 
if our pupils understand the properties of numbers. 
Most of us never learnt that " if equals be taken from 
equals the remainders are equal " until we began the 
study of Euclid, or of simple equations ; in reality, 
such a principle is as important in arithmetic as in the 
other branches of mathematics. ^ Decimals, fractions, 
factors, proportion — possibly, too, in upper classes, 
squaring, cubing, and the reverse processes {tables of 
logarithms, even if not fully understood, could surely be 
made use of) — if our pupils have sound views on these 
questions, and know, in addition, the axioms which lie at 
the basis of arithmetical work, and have had plenty of 
practice in the mensuration of the kind mentioned above, 
we need no longer reproach the prunary school for its 
failure with regard to this subject. If there is room 
for any further subject, " simple equations " should be 
given the chance ; they are far easier than much of the 
ordinary " arithmetic," and arouse a good deal of zest, 
and increase immensely a pupil's resources. The rigid 
line of demarcation between arithmetic and algebra 
will disappear as soon as officials will permit the dis- 
appearance , 

' The writer has but little to say in praise of a system of 
correspondence tuition (despite its remarkable efficiency in 
some cases), such as most of our country teachers have to 
avail themselves of ; at the best it is but a sorry substitute 
for the viva vox of a teacher ; at the worst it is aa institu- 
tion to which every man who has failed at his own certificate 
or degree enaminations betakes himself, conlident — sometimes 
justly so — in his power to " pull others through " the examina- 
tions at which he himself has failed. But one book issued by a 
" correspondence college " for the use of primary teachers ap- 
proaches the ideal of what arithmetical teaching ought to be, 
Dr Cuss-ck's Arilhmelic — a book immensely superior to most of the 
books on the subject known to the writer. The theory of 
numbers is here taught with admirable clearness, and tho 
■'mulate genuine thought. 



